








The Cover 


The statue reproduced on the cover 
of The Independent this week is of 
Victor Emmanuel II, the first king of 
Italy, to whom memorials now stand in 
almost every Italian city. 

In 1849 Charles, Victor Emmanuel’s 
father, having rejected the Austrian 
peace terms, abdicated in favor of his 
son. At this time the young king was 
faced with the problem of having part 
of Piedmont occupied or revoking the 
constitution of his country and sub- 
stituting the old Piedmontese flag for 
the Italian tricolor. He chose to keep 
the latter and it was the maintenance 
of the constitution in spite of heavy 
odds -that established his position as 
champion of Italian freedom. 

He showed his ability to judge men 
by appointing Cavour, whose diplo- 
matic genius made possible the libera- 
tion of Italy, as his chief adviser, and 
in 1859, when Napoleon III was in- 
duced to ally himself against Austria, 
by appointing Garibaldi as commander 
of his army. The outcome of this: war 
with Austria was to form Italy into 
a confederation of independent states. 
The result was not satisfactory to the 
king and he proceeded to assist Gari- 
baldi on his Sicilian expedition, which 
was successful. Later King Victor 
Emmanuel participated in the occupa- 
tion of the Neapolitan territory. The 
following February the parliament 
proclaimed him King of United Italy. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


MARSHAL FocH — Distrust heavy 


cigars. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—“Restraint” is a 
great word. 


J. P. MorcAN—Nothing can be done 
until the treaty is signed. 


Sm O.uiver LopceE—The death knell 
of ether has been sounded. 


Ex. Gov. DUNNE—Every home 
should have lots of children. 


FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR.—The oldest 
chorus girl I know of is thirty-six. 

VicE PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I am 
without power or authority or influ- 
ence. 

Mrs. MAy ELilotr Hopps—American 
girls devote too much time in discuss- 
ing the movies. 


GENERAL PERSHING—I always had 
more money as a second lieutenant at 
a salary of $137 a month than any 
time since. 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER R. S. COPE- 
LAND—If I were a woman and had an 
absolute absence of color in my face I 
should use a little rouge. 


ANNA HAyNes (Bryn Mawr ’07)— 
One of the most tragic circumstances 
of our life in Siberia were the wild 
children from 8 to 14 who ran in Tittle 
robber bands like wild cats, screaming, 
spitting and scratching those who came 
near them. 





Messages of Five Nations to the American People 














England, France, Italy, Japan and the United States 
emerge from the Great War as the “big five” powers of the 
world. They are recognized in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as having rights and responsibilities above other 
nations and it is perfectly obvious that upon their friendly 
coéperation and united wisdom the future peace and progress 
of the world most largely depend. It seems evident there- 
fore that anything that can bring these five great nations 
closer together is altogether good. 

Accordingly, The Independent is presenting every week 
a unique doubie series of feature articles. The Messages 
from the United States Government to the American peo- 
ple which appear weekly are written by men in high posi- 
tion with the Administration, selected—with the approval 
of the President—in consultation with a member of his 
Cabinet. Their purpose was suggested in the Foreword to 
the series written by President Wilson. It is to satisfy our 
“new curiosity” about our Government. It is to give the 
facts about our Government, its policies and its activities. 


A message from each of the four great foreign powers will 
appear at monthly intervals. Last week it was a Message 
from the Republic of France, written by the Honorable 
Maurice Casenave, Plenipotentiary Minister, Director Gen- 
eral of the French Public Services in the United States. 
The week before, December 13, it was a message from Great 
Britain, prepared by a member of the British Cabinet. In 
this issue we present a Message from the Italian nation to 
the American people. In the issue of January 3 the circle 
of the Big Five will be made complete with a Message from 
the Imperial Government of Japan. Each of these Allied 
nations will be represented by successive Messages pub- 
lished once a month. 

These Messages will help the American people, first, to 
understand better their own Government, and, second, to 
obtain a broader and a clearer comprehension of the mind 
and heart of the peoples who were their Allies in the 
Great War for liberty and humanity. 
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An Enduring Monument of War 


It has been suggested that this shattered tower of Ypres Cathedral be kept just as it stands as a memorial. of 
the ruin and desolation that war brings. It was formerly one of the most beautiful of the cathedrals in northern 
France; it suffered from shell fire more seriously perhaps than any other. This photograph of Ypres tower, 
taken some time after the armistice, shows the United States Congressional Committee inspecting the ruins 
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Getting the World on Its Feet Again 


By Francis H. Sisson 
Vice President of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York 


HE approaching winter will mark for Europe 

the crucial test of the world upheaval which 

started in 1914. Wofully lacking in vital raw 

materials, and even more vital food and fuel, 
Europe faces during the next six months the severest 
economic and political ordeal in its history. And that 
means that civilization and law and order everywhere 
are in jeopardy, for, whether or not we formally ac- 
knowledge the fact by subscribing to the League of Na- 
tions, the civilized peoples of the world are inseparably 
leagued together thru economic conditions. Each is de- 
pendent upon the others to a 


I noticed considerable lassitude among the French 
people, yet they are anxious to return to their farms 
and homes. It is a pathetic sight to see peasants creep- 
ing back to the devastated towns and to see them keep- 
ing house in the remnants of their shattered homes. 
Merchants, too, have put up little shacks made out of 
materials found in the ruins and are doing business as 
best they can. Insignificant as that may seem, it is 
nevertheless very significant of the spirit of the people 
and unquestionably accounts for much of the progress 
which has been made to date in the reconstruction of 
devastated areas of France. 





greater or lesser degree; and so 
Europe’s present crisis is also ours 
and all the world’s. When people 
are cold and hungry and idle, the 
ground is fallow for revolution. 
And in some sections of Europe 
that may come. 

I mention this merely to call at- 
tention to our stupendous stake in 
the European situation, and not in 
any sense as an alarmist, for after 
a rather intensive, if somewhat 
brief, inspection of conditions 
abroad I am convinced that, despite 
many disturbing elements, there 
are abundant reasons to warrant 
the belief that Europe will work 
out her salvation. Eventually, I feel 
confident, the constructive forces 
will win, altho there are certain to 
be difficult conditions for them to 
overcome—the worst of which will 
undoubtedly be encountered this 
winter. 
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A] Years will doubtless elapse be- 
fore much of the destroyed prop- 
erty in northern France can be 
fully replaced, but the remainder 
of the country is busy and prosper- 
Ous. 

In various lines of industry there 
was expansion of the capital equip- 
ment as the war progressed. New 
plants were constructed and old 
ones were enlarged. In addition to 
the construction by the French, 
many new works and improvements 
were made by the British and the 
Americans, chiefly transport fa- 
cilities. A great deal of money, in 
fact, was spent in France by Eng- 
land and the United States during 
the war, and its effects. are mani- 
fest. 

The construction of new plants 
and enlargement of old ones was 
widely distributed among the sev- 
eral branches of industry. The 








Leet in London World 


John Bull: “You’re not quite the 
angel I thought you were a year ago.” 


BUILDING A NEW FRANCE 


HE situation in France is 
unique. The people there are 
prosperous individually, but poverty-stricken nation- 
ally. This is due largely, of course, to the fact that the 
French Government has made no effort to tax her 
people adequately, and has proceeded to borrow freely. 
France apparently did not worry about her war debts 
because she thought that if Germany won, nothing 
would matter; if, on the other hand, the Allies were 
victorious, France reasoned, she would make Germany 
pay the bills. This is not possible, of course, and so 
France must now face the situation and tax her people, 
fully resume work, save money, and produce more. 


chemical industries necessarily 
were greatly stimulated. The pro- 
duction of sulfuric acid has almost 
doubled the pre-war volume, and 
the output of nitric acid has been increased to thirty 
or forty times the former production. 

In the field of mechanical construction the war occa- 
sioned the renewal in large part of the tool equipment 
of the French factories. Much of this equipment was 
obsolete, and its replacement with more modern machine 
tools marked a permanent gain. The scarcity of workers 
in many cases was largely offset by the introduction of 
labor saving machines. In fact, the utilization of ma- 
chinery did not merely replace former workers, it car- 
ried production to levels never before attained. 
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New coal fields helped to replace the output of the 
mines that had been seized. The iron deposits of Nor- 
mandy gave rise to an important smelting industry in 
that region. 

One of the most significant of all the industrial de- 
velopments during the war was the expansion of hydro- 
electric installations. These new power installations 
have profoundly influenced the metallurgical industries 
and beginning has been made in the electrification of 
railways. It is expected that the work of further elec- 
trification will be pushed vigorously. A full utilization 
of water power 
resources in 
France would 
save approxi- 
mately 30,000,- 
000 tons of coal 
annually. 

The principal 
sources of hy- 
dro-electric ‘en- 
ergy are in the 
sections of 
France least 
exposed to in- 
vasion. This 
fact and the de- 
velopment of 
t r ansportation 
in central, 
southern and 
western France 
during the war, 
including an 
enormous ex- 
pansion of port 
and terminal 
works, combine to make relatively permanent the new 
center of French industry. And this means that in many 
cases the destroyed factories in northeastern France 
will not be rebuilt on the old sites. 

In addition to this reconstruction, the productive 
equipment of France has been greatly enlarged as a 
result of the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
control of the coal mines in the Saar Basin. 

Thruout the period of German control, agriculture 
and manufacturing in Alsace-Lorraine, already impor- 
tant, continued to develop. 

The recovery of the provinces is espe- 














L’ Asino, Italy 
So this is peace 
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Moreover, it does not follow that French industry 
cannot proceed successfully on a large scale until the 
franc is restored to par; and especially in the trade 
with other nations whose exchanges are not at par the 
difficulties will not be insuperable. 

It is interesting to note, also, that deposits in French 
Government savings banks have increased largely dur- 
ing the last two years, which would appear to refute 
the theory advanced lately that the high cost of living 
in France is due largely to the fact that the people are 
becoming reckless spenders under the influence of a 
plenitude of money. 

There are, of course, marked differences between the 
problems which confronted France in 1871 and those of 
today. But if, after an overwhelming defeat and the 
loss of an important portion of French territory, the 
nation was able to recover so rapidly in the 70’s, now, 
heartened by victory and with productive equipment en- 


’ larged, it may be expected that recovery in the present 


period of reconstruction will be no less phenomenal 
than in the earlier period. France is in a favorable sit- 
uation with reference to the expansion of the nation’s 
trade with the Near East and the French colonists in 
particular. The fundamental economic situation, in fact, 
appears to be on a sound basis. With some outside as- 
sistance in the form of capital and labor, there may be 
built up a great industrial nation—the New France, 
sharing in the expanding world trade on a scale com- 
mensurate with the country’s resources and advan- 
tageous location. 


ENGLAND’S LABOR PROBLEMS 


NGLAND at present is rather a disturbing spec- 
tacle. The people of that country, like those in 
France, seem still to be stunned by the war. Every- 
where I noticed crowds of idlers in the village squares, 
men who are still getting their unemployment doles, but 
who need jobs instead. These men fought well and gave 
their best and they are not working because the read- 
justment of industry to a new peace basis is progress- 
ing slowly in England. There seems to be a dearth of 
leadership in England. The labor unions have the only 
strong leaders, because while the country was at war 
the unions were growing and becoming more powerful. 
But English labor should awaken to the fact that their 
country cannot take its place in the economic world if 
prices are going to be forced up beyond bounds by labor. 
England, however, is fundamentally sound. It has 
been said of the 





cially important for France, however, 
because of their mineral resources. 
While the coal resources of Alsace-Lor- 
raine do not correspond in volume to the 
iron, the control of the Saar Valley 
mines will offset the relative shortage of 
coal in the recovered provinces. 

Despite the fact that a great volume 


bs \AF English that they 
i \Z lose every battle 
4 except the last. In 
talking with mem- 
bers of the British 
Government, as 


well as_ English 





of raw materials from abroad will be re- 
quired in the work of rehabilitation, for 
the most part French industries are 
themselves able to supply the necessary 


labor leaders, I 
found that, tho 
they did not agree 
on the methods by 





equipment. The great need is not foreign 
machines and tools, but materials with 
which to operate idle equipment. The 
country is handicapped somewhat at the 
present time in its purchase of materials 
abroad by the unfavorable exchange 
rates. As an offset, however, the depre- 
ciation of the franc in foreign markets 
tends to restrict the importation of goods 





which England 
would untangle 
her difficulties, 
there was not one 
dissenting voice 
on the question 
that she would 
work out her prob- 
lems. And I feel 
that in this case 








which are not essential in the necessary 
work of reconstruction. 
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How father minds the baby! 


the “last battle” 
will be decisive. 
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The war, thru increase of debt, pensions and relief 
payments, and increase of normal civil expenditures, 
has placed a very large tax burden upon the British 
people. It appears that in a normal post-war year their 
taxes will have to yield about $3,400,000,000, or 19.4 
per cent of their national annual income, which is con- 
servatively estimated to be $17,517,600,000. 

But already the policy of the Government in the ad- 
ministration of war finances has quite properly included 
heavy taxation. Of the total money raised for the Gov- 
ernment’s own expenses during the last five years, 36 
per cent was supplied by means other than loans. And 
the fact that the taxing machinery has been organized 
for raising such enormous sums will be very advan- 
tageous in planning the after-war administration of 
Government finances. 

Chief among the items which have long counterbal- 
anced Britain’s indebtedness have been the returns 
from investments abroad and the receipts of British 
owned ocean carriers. 

It is estimated that British foreign investments be- 
fore the war amounted to $19,464,000,000, and that 
they now approximate $14,500,000,000. Broadly speak- 
ing, then, the returns from foreign investments that 
may be relied upon in balancing the international ac- 
count have been reduced by about one-fourth during 
the war. Nevertheless, the remaining foreign invest- 
ments exceed the external debt by about $8,000,000,000, 
and the yield from these investments at normal rates 
would not only pay the interest on that debt, but also 
leave a large margin to England’s credit. 

But the prosperity of the nation will be measured 
largely by its ability to produce 
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London Daily Express 


Reliefs! 


of capital for investment will naturally result in an ex- 
pansion of the export trade and a stimulation of domes- 
tic production. 

Much depends upon the spirit and temper of the peo- 
ple. The record of achievements in industry and finance 
has amply demonstrated the capacity of the English for 
doing big things in a big way, and for meeting emer- 
gencies with the requisite energy and ability. 

In view of the advantages accruing from a century 
of progress in the realms of industry and finance, it 
may be expected that Great Britain will again recover 
from the effects of war no less quickly than it did a 
century ago. 





marketable commodities for sale 
abroad. 
The experience of Great Brit- 
ain in the war is a most illumi- 
nating example of the way in 
which war induces a rapid expan- 
sion of the capacity to produce 
consumable goods. It is estimated 
that the nation’s power of pro- 
duction has been increased by 
about 50 per cent since 1914. 
Great Britain’s industrial posi- 
tion has rested heretofore upon © 
the ability to gather in raw ma- 
terials from abroad and resell 
them as manufactures. In 1913, 
69.5 per cent of the merchandise 
exports were classed as manufac- 
tures, while of the imports only 
25.2 per cent were so classed. The 
expanded physical equipment has 
enhanced the nation’s power to 
serve as a world’s workshop. 
All in all the outlook for indus- 
trial progress in England is fa- 








THE BRIGHT CUTLOOK FOR BELGIUM 


HE situation in Belgium is 
particularly bright. The peo- 
ple of that heroic little kingdom 
are returning to their tasks and 
the country is on a sound finan- 
cial basis. In fact, Belgium is un- 
doubtedly in the best condition of 
any of the continental belliger- 
ents. Germany destroyed a com- 
paratively small portion because 
she expected to annex Belgium. 
Belgium’s prosperity and high 
position among the industrial na- 
tions before the war had an espe- 
cially sound basis in the country’s 
highly developed agriculture. 
About three-fifths of the total 
area was under cultivation. The 
average value of the produce per 
acre was approximately $100, a 
yield equaled by no other country. 
Land owning in small units by 
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pacity of the country has been 
greatly increased during the war. Even more notable 
have been the improvements in port and warehouse 
facilities. Ships are being turned out rapidly, and the 
British merchant marine still exceeds in tonnage that 
of any other nation. A system of preferences which 
unites the various arts of the Empire commercially 
more closely than ever before will give the vast colonial 
resources a new significance for the development of 
British industry and trade. The position of London as 
a world financial center still is an exceptionally impor- 
tant asset for the period of rehabilitation. 

The recent removal of restrictions on the exportation 
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workers has been encouraged. The 
intensive cultivation of small 
farms, a certain traditional apti- 
tude for agriculture, an excellent system of agricultural 
education, low railroad rates, good roads, and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness as shown by the more than 1300 
coéperative societies have all contributed to the pros- 
perity of the farming element. 

Important as has been the unparalleled development 
of Belgium’s agriculture, it is the manufacturing and 
related industries, diversified and intensively devel- 
oped, that have given the country so prominent a place 
among the commercial nations. 

There are multiplying evidences that Belgian indus- 
trial life in general is steadily [Continued on page 294 












United States 


To Get 
Our Share 
of = 

World Trade 


HE one thing we need more than anything else 

to assist us in the solution of our present prob- 

lems, foreign and domestic, is accurate infor- 

mation. Our mistakes of the past have been 
due in large part to a lack of data upon which to base 
correct decisions. Many things we would have done dif- 
ferently if we had had knowledge that was available at 
the time, but which we did not come upon till later. 

The American business man, banker, financier, is 
called upon today to play a part—a most important part 
—in a world situation. He must look far into the future 
for ultimate effects in making his decisions and shaping 
his policies. In attempting to discharge his heavy respon- 
sibilities he must have, first of all, accurate information. 

During the war he did his duty well. He was given his 
information—and often direction and sometimes‘a push 
—by the Federal Government. With peace at hand, it is 
wholly undesirable that there should be further govern- 
mental control of industry as control was understood 
and exercized during the war. Decisions for business will 
no longer be made in Washington; they must be made 
by the individual business men for themselves. Their 
need of information is, therefore, far greater than it has 
ever been before. Supplying this information will be the 
principal business of the Department of Commerce. 

If we had rightly understood conditions abroad, as 
they have been reported by our most competent ob- 
servers, it would have seemed to us very desirable to 
ratify the peace treaty at once, in the hope that world 
conditions would be stabilized and peace and comity 
between the nations follow. 

In our own interest, for the sake of our foreign trade 
and our war loans, if for no other reason, we must 
safeguard Europe against a breakdown of credit, ex- 
change and commerce and the danger of going Bol- 
shevik. We must understand that if Europe sinks, we, 
too, will be dragged into the quagmire, as we were 
drawn into the quagmire of war. 

Our first duty toward Europe is to help to give hér 
peace. Then we must turn our attention to the rehabili- 
tation of her industry and finances, The duty seems to 
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A Message from the 





























Government 


to the American People 


By Joshua Alexander 
United States Secretary 


of Commerce 


In the following article Secre- 
tary Alexander touches for the 
first time upon his policies as 
Secretary of Commerce. His ap- 
pointment to the Cabinet was 
sent to the Senate by Prest- 
dent Wilson early in December 


rest with the United States, No other nation can do it. 
Looking at it from a purely selfish standpoint, Europe’s 
present condition should give us deep concern. 

During the fiscal year 1919 Europe was our best cus- 
tomer. Her purchases of war supplies, food and raw 
materials amounted to $4,634,816,841. Europe’s present 
needs are greater by far than they were during the 
war. Every nation needs American food, machinery 
and raw materials for the work of rehabilitation—but 
American exports to Europe have shown a sharp de- 
cline. Europe is buying from the United States at pres- 
ent only those commodities she cannot do without. 

We do not have to search far for the reasons. In the 
first place American loans have been cut off. Europe 
has no money to pay for our goods. There is only one 
other way she can pay; that is by sending us commod- 
ities of her own manufacture. European industry, how- 
ever, still is in a state of paralysis. 


HE excess of her imports over exports has driven 

European exchange down to unprecedentedly lew 
levels, Today the English pound sterling is worth only 
$3.80 and eleven French francs or thirteen Italian lira 
ean be bought for an American dollar. The German mark 
is valued at 134 cents! Until exchange reaches more fa- 
vorable levels we must expect European nations to hold 
down their purchases in the United States to an irre- 
ducible minimum. 

It is evident that the United States, if it wishes to 
expand its European trade (and there can be no ques- 
tion that it does) must give a hand to European in- 
dustry and help to set it on its feet. The House and 
Senate have already taken one step in the right direc- 
tion in approving the principles of the Edge export bill, 
which will permit the establishment of corporations 
under federal law to make foreign securities the basis 
of credit for exports of American manufactures, food- 
stuffs and raw materials. 

A prominent senator said on the floor the other day 
that there would be but two principal planks in the 
next Republican platform, the first promising a high 
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protective tariff and the other expansion of American 
foreign trade. He should have gone farther and ex- 
plained how the two can possibly go together. 

American manufacturers, interested in the export 
trade, are coming more and more to see that we cannot 
have a great volume of exports under existing condi- 
tions unless we have also a great volume of imports. 
There is no other way in which our exports could be 
paid for. We cannot erect a Chinese wall around this 
country with doors that open outward only. Unless the 
doors open inward also, they will rust on their hinges. 
They will not be opened at all. 

Sir George Paish said the other day that only the 
United States could avert a financial catastrophe in 
Europe in the very near future. He suggested a down- 
ward revision of our tariffs as the remedy. Lloyd George 
announced in the House of Commons that he was “for 
world-wide free trade,” and was vociferously cheered. 
An Englishman knows, of course, what is best for an 
Englishman—but the subject cannot be lightly dis- 
missed with that remark. We must consider our tariff 
policy hereafter from the viewpoint of world condi- 
tions, keeping in mind what is best for Americans. 

Desirable as it may be—and I do not know just how 
desirable that is—our tariff schedules are not likely to 
undergo general revision, upward or downward, in ad- 
vance of the presidential election. Tariff revision was 
undertaken just before the election of 1888—and Cleve- 
land was not reélected. The new McKinley tariff went 
into effect shortly before the election of 1892, and 
Cleveland was reélected. These incidents hold a moral 
for the politicians. 

We have not.at present the information necessary to 
the formulation of a permanent tariff policy. We must 
look for such information to the United States Tariff 
Commission and must frame our tariff legislation in 
the future on the basis of conditions disclosed by its 
reports. 

The United States now has six times the ocean-going 
tonnage it had before the war. The annual output of 
our shipyards in the future will exceed the total output 
of all the world’s shipyards in 1914. To keep the vessels 
we now have and will have in the future busy, we must 
have a large foreign trade. It cannot be a one-way 
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trade. Our boats cannot continually carry goods abroad 
and return to this country in ballast. Economic law 
dictates that if they bring nothing back they soon will 
take nothing over. Hence it becomes a matter of vital 
importance to determine what the home-coming car- 
goes shall be. 

Clearly we must stimulate our import along with our 
export trade. The only way we can do that is by assist- 
ing in the rehabilitation of Europe. Otherwise our fine 
ships must either be sold to foreign nations or tied up 
at our docks. 


HE most important work of the Department of Com- 

merce in the future will be gathering and dissemi- 
nating accurate information. This is true, not only of the 
important Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
but also of the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Fisheries and the navigation 
service. It is to the reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce that our business men must 
look for the information necessary to building up Amer- 
ican foreign trade. 

The Department of Commerce will seek in every way 
to be helpful in framing a proper trade policy, but the 
real work must be done and the policy can be put in 
effect only by our American industrial leaders, bankers 
and exporters. Their decisions will be wise if they are 
based on full and accurate information. Securing such 
information will be our principal function. 

When I was in England late in 1913 and early in 
1914, acting as chairman of the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, I had much business 
with British Government officials and made many visits 
to their offices in the various Government departments. 

The thing that impressed me most on these visits was 
the number of commissions that were at work under 
the Government gathering and studying information 
on industrial and commercial conditions in all countries 
thruout the world. The commissions were tucked away 
in odd corners, each working away at its particular 
task, as if the very life of the empire depended on it. 

This was in 1913-14, in times of peace, not in time 
of emergency. The members of the commissions were 
men of wide training and great [Continued on page 289 
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The keystone of our foreign trade—New York City and harbor photographed from an aeroplane 











A Message from the Government of Italy 


to the American People 





Our Common Interest 
By Giuseppe de Michelis 


Royal General Commissioner for Emigration 





HE move- 
ment of 
Italian em- 
igration 
toward the Univ- 
ed: States of 
America consti- 
tutes one of the 
most important 
manifestations of 
the relations be- 


tween the two 
countries. I  be- 
lieve that one 


should greatly 
wish for a more 
comprehensive 
valuation of this 
natural and eco- 
nomic phenome- 
non among those 
elements whose 
task it is to dis- 
cipline the rap- 
ports between the 
two nations. What 
is, after all, the 








But now that the 
war has been vic- 
toriously ended, 
we must codrdi- 
nate our efforts 
toward the re- 
sumption of the 
emigratory move- 
ment. 

Italy follows 
with great inter- 
est the orienta- 
tions of Ameri- 
can public opin- 
ion in the 
shaping of the 
policy to be fol- 
lowed in regard 
to emigration. 
She asks herself 
whether a_re- 
strictive policy, 
which should 
hinder the nor- 
mal flux of Ital- 
ian emigration, 
would be conso- 








art of governing 
in its interna- 
tional aspects, if 
not the enlight- 
ened discipline of the relations created by nature, econ- 
omy and history? 

The phenomenon of Italian emigration toward the 
United States of America has for a long time been de- 
veloping with such a regularity of character, that one 
can consider it a normal manifestation of the economic 
life of the two countries. In Italy, the regional distribu- 
tion of the emigratory currents reveals that the emi- 
gratory movement toward the United States is char- 
acteristic and, we might say, traditional of a certain 
geographical group. These are particularly the regions 
of the South, land of peasants who are distinguished by 
their indefatigable love of work, the simplicity of their 
costumes, the sobriety of their life. In the United States 
of America, on the other hand, there are regions and 
trades which, thru long custom, absorb chiefly Ital- 
ian labor, and American public opinion is unanimous 
in appreciating the gifts of the Italian workman, who 
brings a notable contribution to the progress of national 
economy. 

The rhythm of the emigratory movement has been 
momentarily disturbed by the Great War, toward which 
Italy had to concentrate the effort of all her children, 
without measuring the sacrifices of blood and treasure: 
this because she wanted to be, side by side with her 
allies and associates, an enthusiastic co-worker in the 
great task of redeeming both Europe and the world. 
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With the ending of the war Italian immigrants began coming to the United States 
again in increasing numbers. These families from Italy on the “Giuseppi Verdi” are 
getting their first sight of the Statue of Liberty as the ship comes into New York harbor 


nant with the 
true interests of 
both countries, 
and particularly 
with those of the United States. I am far from dis- 
counting the true value of some of the reasons which 
are advanced in defense of a restrictive policy. There 
is no doubt that there are some “undesirable” emigrants. 
But should not the character of Italian emigration and 
the function which it has now in American economy 
compel an unbiased attitude toward it? The Italian 
emigrants do not originate from regions troubled by 
political crises: they are in the greatest majority peas- 
ants of Southern Italy who emigrate with their fam- 
ilies and continue in America that simplicity of family 
life which is with them a secular and unbroken tradi- 
tion. They find employment in such trades as require a 
great love of work and which thru long custom have 
been exercized by Italians. In these trades a substitu- 
tion could be made only with difficulty. 

On the other hand, Italian emigration toward the 
United States of America is a phenomenon which has 
taken too deep a root to make it advisable to disturb its 
natural rhythm. 


NE must consider that after more than thirty years 
of incessant Italian immigration, there is now in the 
United States a population of Italian origin amounting 
to several millions. This fact alone would be sufficient 
in determining, with the spontaneity which is proper 
in natural phenomena, the persistence of a flux and 
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reflux of men between the shores of the Mediterranean 
and those of the Atlantic. 

Variations in the economic conditions may determine 
cccasional oscillations in the progress of that phenom- 
enon: fundamentally, however, Italian emigration has 
assumed today the,character of a phenomenon of ex- 
change and circulation between the population of Italy 
and the Italian masses of America. There are family 
groups divided between the two countries; there are 
changes of interests which determine displacements of 
men; there are villagers who call over friends living 
in their same villages; there are workers in special 
trades in which, thru an inveterate habit, the gaps are 
filled with other Italians. 

When a human phenomenon has assumed character- 
istics which render it so uniform in its vicissitudes, it 
is something which must draw benevolent attention, and 
which it would be inadvisable to disturb. 

Up to this time, this important phenomenon of emi- 
gration has been allowed to develop between the two 
countries, without having 
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principle, does not admit the emigrant who arrives with 
a contract for work already stipulated. 

I do not want to discuss the principle, but when I 
think of the practical reality of the Italian emigratory 
movement, I canncit but ask myself whether the rigor- 
ous application of that principle would always be ad- 
vantageous to the United States. The Italian who now 
emigrates to America is always called by a member of 
his own family or by a friend who has found employ- 
ment for him. Is not this system a guarantee against 
the danger of immigrants remaining without employ- 
ment and becoming public charges? Would it not be 
opportune to take into consideration, with all necessary 
guarantees, such a form of contract? 

The material for a treaty on emigration and labor 
would be very vast. Especially important is the ques- 
tion of the treatment of immigrant workmen in social 
legislation. Frequently, the laws of the various states of 
the Union concerning, for instance, the indemnities for 
infortunes upon work, result in distinctions against 

strangers or against non- 





been considered by both 
governments in its unity as 
an object of special agree- 
ments. Both governments 
have reserved the right of 
disciplining it in an inde- 
pendent way. Italy with her 
services upon emigration, 
which have reached a unique 
development, and America 
with her services upon im- 


that perhaps the hour has 
arrived for studying the op- 
portunity of agreements be- 
tween the two governments 
—the purpose of which 
should be a special study of 
this very important form of 
the relations between the 
two countries. 

Italy, in the matter of 
emigration and work, has 
recently concluded an impor- 
tant treaty with France. It 
is a treaty which, with the 
eloquence of facts, pays a 
tribute to the principles sol- 
emnly consecrated in the 
League of Nations toward 
which Italy, as the chief of 
her Government was but re- 
cently saying, wants to con- 
tribute her fervent and ef- 
fective enthusiasm. 

Should not one wish that 
similar agreements could be 
stipulated between Italy and 
the United States of Amer- 
ica? 

The services of emigra- 
tion and immigration of the 
two countries, just because 
they refer to the same social 
reality, could be opportunely 
coordinated, so as to adapt 
them, in their concrete func- 
tions, to the special charac- 
teristics of the Italian immi- 








residents. 

In their recent labor treaty, 
Italy and France have solved 
all such questions by adopt- 
ing the principle of full and 
complete assimilation of im- 
migrant workmen and their 
families with the national 
workmen, for all that con- 
cerns the benefits of insur- 
ance and social assistance. 
This is the system which 
conforms to the principles 
established in the pact of the 
League of Nations and prac- 
tically consecrates this max- 
im of economic justice: that 
the foreign workmen who 
bring the value of their 
work to the formation of 
the national wealth of a 
country, should also be in- 
cluded in the enjoyment of 
the benefits offered by the 
social legislation of that 
country. 


TALY and the United 

States of America, who 
have found themselves 
associated in the 
Great War, are destined to 
an ever closer relationship. 
The very diversity of their 
respective conditions draws 
them toward such a union. 
Now the Italian emigration 
toward the United States is 
the natural phenomenon 
thru which the character of 
the relationship between the 
two countries is expressed. 

This granted, let us take 
steps so as to give to this so- 
cial reality the greatest pos- 
sible weight in the system 
of the relations between our 
two governments. It is in 
the common interest of our 








gratory movement. America, 
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two great nations. 
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Know of a truth that only 
the Time-Shadows have 
perished, or are perishable; 
that the real Being of what- 
ever was and whatever is, 
and whatever will be, IS 
even now and forever. 


—CARLYLE 




















That 
Elusive 


Fourth 


Dimension 





From henceforth time by 
itself and space by itself are 
mere shadows. They are 
only two aspects of a single 
indivisible manner of co- 
ordinating the facts of 
the physical world. 
—EINSTEIN 




















By Edwin E. Slosson 


HY is it that our newspapers are sending 

out their reporters to interview astrono- 

mers as well as actresses and devoting pages 

of their Sunday issues to speculations on 
the nature of space and time as well as on the state of 
the market? It is—to get at the bottom of it—merely 
because a few photographs taken during the eclipse of 
the sun on May 29 by two telescopes, one at Sobral in 
northern Brazil and the other on the island of Principe 
off the west coast of Africa, showed an abnormal shift 
of less than one-324,000th of a right angle in the posi- 
tion of the stars. When these photograph films were 
laid over films taken before the eclipse it was found that 
the star-images about the darkened disk of the sun did 
not exactly coincide with the images when the sun was 
not ‘in their midst. Measured with a micrometer the 
displacement of the stars from their ordinary positions 
was found to be 1.60 seconds of arc on the African 
plates and 1.98 seconds on the Brazilian plates. Aver- 
age these two observations and you get 1.79. This is 
extremely close to the 1.75 predicted by Professor Ein- 
stein of Berlin and twice as large as the deflection cal- 
culated according to Newton’s law of gravitation which 
would be .87 of a second. 

When the announcement was made at the meeting of 
the British Royal Society on November 6 all eyes were 
turned toward Sir Oliver Lodge, for last February he 
had been rash enough to express the hope, if not the 
prediction, that the results of the eclipse expedition 
would support Newton rather than Einstein. But in- 
stead of taking part in the discussion Sir Oliver got up 
and walked out. It was suspected that he had “gone off 
mad,” as we Americans would put it, because the star- 
light would not follow his preferred path. But he put a 
stop to any such rumors by a letter to the Times in 
which he explains that his departure was not due to 
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By movement in one dimension we cannot make thd lines AB 

and B’ A’ coincide for if we drag B’ A’ straight on to AB the 

ends will not match. But if we swing B’ A’ around thru the 

second dimension we bring it on AB so the letters correspond 
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any dissatisfaction with the universe but to the neces- 
sity of catching the 6 o’clock train. He frankly acknowl- 
edges that “the eclipse result is a great victory for 
Einstein; the quantitative agreement is too close to al- 
low much room for doubt” but he adds “a caution 
against a strengthening of great and complicated gen- 
eralizations concerning space and time on the strength 
of this splendid result: I trust that it may be accounted 
for, with reasonable simplicity in terms of the ether of 
space.” 

This caution is wise, but we cannot hold our breath 
till 1922 when the next eclipse comes to see if these ob- 
servations are verified and we may in the meantime 
consider some of the implications of Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. The most startling of Einstein’s deduc- 
tions are that space is curved in the fourth dimension 
and that there is no such thing as absolute time and 
that mass and measure- 
ments vary with motion. 

As some school-boy said: 

“If there were no matter 

in the universe the law of 4 

gravitation would fall to 
the ground.” Quite so. And 
what would there be left of 
space if you took every- 
thing out of it and what 
would become of time if 
nothing ever happened? In 
other words are not space 
and time merely forms of 
thought, the framework of 
ideas, and if so cannot we 
fix them over to suit our 
need of new conceptions? 
As a matter of fact we do. 
We have constructed by 
the aid of Euclid and his 
successors a geometry of 
three dimensions’ that 
works perfectly for all or- 
dinary requireménts and 
if we need a fourth dimen- 
sion to accommodate these 
new astronomical and 
physical phenomena we 


In space of two dimensions, 
such as a table top, we cannot 
bring these two triangles into 


will build on the necessary 
addition to our conception 
of space. There was no use 
having a fourth dimension 
so long as we had nothing 
to put in it. For ordinary 
earth measurements (geo- 
metry) such as laying out 
a town lot we only use two 
dimensions, length and 


the same position. If we drag 
one straight over on to the 
other (movement in one di- 
mension) they will not fit to- 
gether. If we swing one tri- 
angle around (movement in 
two dimensions) they still do 
not fit. But if we take one 
triangle off the table and turn 
it over (movement in the 
third dimension) we can then 
lay it by the side of the other 
and they will match perfectly 
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In space of three dimensions we cannot make a right hand glove 
and a left hand glove look the same no matter how we turn 
them around. 
But if we turn 
one glove inside 
out it will match 
the other except 
that the lining 
now appears on 
the outside. Our 
two hands can- 
not be turned in- 
side out so as to 
look the same in 
three dimensions, 
tho they might in 


B' a’ four dimensions 


breadth. We speak of “flat ground” and “water-level” 
regardless of the fact that all our “straight” lines on the 
earth’s surface are really curves that come back to us 
after going 25,000 miles or less. It is only when meas- 
uring mile lengths that we have to correct for the 
curvature of the earth in the third dimension. So if as 
seems probable we shall have to make allowance in as- 
tronomical measurements for the curvature of the uni- 
verse in a fourth dimension it will merely mean a little 
labor to the astronomers and it will relieve their minds 
of some of their perplexities. There is nothing more 
mystical or mysterious or “psychical” about a fourth 
dimension than about the other three. A dimension is 
simply a measurable direction and we can use five 
dimensions or m dimensions if we need to. 

It does not matter that we cannot “see” a figure in 
four dimension# even with our mind’s eye. Actually we 
cannot see any figure of more or less than two dimen- 
sions: we have to take the others on faith. Nobody can 
see the mathematician’s point because it has no dimen- 
sions, no size at all. The school-boy says: “Let that be 
the point A,¥ and we let it be altho what he is pointing 
at with his stick is a vast irregular splotch of white 
chalk on the blackboard. So, too, we cannot see a mathe- 
matical line because it has only one dimension, length 
and no breadth. But set four lines at right angles to 
one another and we get a square. This we can really 
see if the enclosed surface is of a different color such 
as a shadow or black print. Set six squares together at 
right angles and we get a cube. This we cannot see in 
its entirety at one time. What we do see when we look 
squarely at a cube is a square. If we look at it from an 
angle we see a square with a couple of lozenges on the 
sides. The retina of the eye is practically a plane surface 
so all we can get is a two-dimensional projection of a 
solid. Since our two eyes present us slightly different 
pictures of an object we infer from these its size, shape 
and distance, but this is guesswork. 

Still we have a pretty clear idea of a cube altho we 
have never seen it in its solidity. But the attempt to 
visualize the hypercube, the four-dimensional figure 
corresponding to the cube, strains our imagination to 
the breaking point. Some mathematicians endowed 
with constructive imaginations of high power claim to 
have got by long hard thinking some sort of a shadowy 
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and fleeting perception of it but their visions—if they 
are not imaginary—do not help out us ordinary folks. 
But if we cannot imagine—that is, image—the hyper- 
cube we know all about it, even its name. It is called 
the “tesseract,” and it is bounded by eight cubes just 
as the cube is bounded by six squares and the square 
by four lines. The tesseract has 24 square faces, 32 
edges and 16 rightangular corners. 

Altho we find it hard to conceive of a fourth dimen- 
sion in space we have no such difficulty in case the fourth 
dimension is time. In fact we use this idea all the while 
and could not get along without it. To fix the position of 
any event requires four dimensions. For instance, a 
man is shot. Where? At the corner of 7th Avenue and 
42d Street, New York. This fixes the place by two co- 
ordinates crossing at right angles in a plane. But was 
it above or below this, on the twentieth floor of the 
Times Building or in the Subway? Knowing this fixes 
the third dimension, but we have still to fix its position 
in a fourth dimension, time. Was it today or last week 
and what hour? If then we find out all four we can dis- 
tinguish this shooting from any that may have occurred 
in other places at the same time or at other times in 
the same place. 

Or consider this simple illustration: Cut a strip of 
motion picture film into its separate scenes and pile 
them up in order till it is as high as it is broad. You 
have then a cubical event. Two dimensions of the cube 
are spatial; the third dimension is essentially temporal, 
altho in a spatial form. If one of the films from the 
middle of the pack represents the present then the films 
below represent the past and those above the future. 
The people on the picture you picked out know only of 


the scene there depicted tho they may have a fading / © 


memory of the past and a dim aprticipation of the fu-* 
ture. But to you who are outside of the film pack ll < 


the scenes are equally visible. They are all present to—— 


you. This is the way most [Continued on page 296 








In space of one dimension (a straight line) there 
could be neither bend, loop nor knot in a string 





In space of two dimensions (a flat surface) a double bend at a 


be made in the string but no loop or knot could be made / 





But if we raise one string (into the third dimen- 
sion) and lay it over the other like this: 





We get a loop but cannot form a knot without using the ends 


A B B' A 
A knot like this cannot be made in a string so long as the ends 
are held by the hands. But if we could use a fourth dimension 
we could tie such a knot as easily as we made a bend by the use 
of the second dimension and a loop by the use of the third. 


If such a knot could be tied in a string so held it would be 
experimental evidence of the existence of four-dimensional space 
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It’s Only Teacher! | 


Which Is Where Society Makes a Mistake 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 


This is the third of a series of articles on “What Is the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” We put the 
question to a large group of teachers in every state in the Union and asked them to answer from their 
own experience and to suggest improvements. Their replies came in by the hundreds and Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who besides being an author is a teacher’s wife, arranged from them five articles of 
inside information on the teachers’ grievances—low pay, inefficient school board administration, lack of 
respect in the community, curtailment of personal rights, unwise choice of school executives. The 
sixth article will set forth the teachers’ own suggestions for the reconstruction of their profession. 


E have already learned from letters quoted 

in the earlier articles that teachers are un- 

derpaid and that they are not altogether 

pleased with school government of, by and 
for the school board. But there are other things that do 
not please them. Their social life, apparently, is not so 
happy as it should be, and the living conditions made 
necessary as recipients of small salaries and as tran- 
sients in the communities where their tenure of posi- 
tion is uncertain and insecure always—these living 
conditions are frequently full of hardship and difficulty 
and unpleasantness. The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that teachers are respected and trusted as 
moral persons, but not as leaders in society. Socially 
they are Ishmaels. Altho one man says rather bitterly 
of his own profession: 

“No, teachers are not Ishmaels. Was not Ishmael a 
rebel? As far as I have observed teachers only sputter 
for a moment and then subside. As a class they are 
too subservient to know the word rebel. They want to 
hold their ‘jobs.’ ” 

Many reasons are given for this state of affairs. In 
the first place, not all teachers have had the same 
amount of preparation for their work which a doctor 
or lawyer must have to qualify for his. The professors, 
and many teachers in high schools and normal schools 
have had, but many teachers in the grade schools of 
the countries have only the minimum of preparatory 
work to their credit. Naturally their professional stand- 
ing cannot be so high as the professional standing of 
doctors and lawyers with degrees. Nevertheless, when 
the teacher has had adequate preparation he should 
have the good professional standing accorded the 


others. Does he have it? The teachers think not. As one 
man says: 


**\UR employers, our masters, the public, treat us like 

children or old ladies, good enough if there were 
time to bother, but on the whole superfluous to the stern 
business realities of life. The public wants tools, pup- 
pets, parrots, for teachers’ ‘jobs.’ And the public gets 
what it wants, as usual. Let a teacher be a leader in- 
stead of a follower and he will find himself dubbed a 
crank, or something worse. The teacher in the country 
school that introduced clean brown paper to take the 
place of the dirty, unsanitary slate lost her ‘job’ for it. 
When President Wilson’s enemies want to make him 
appear very small, infinitesimally insignificant, they 
call him ‘academic,’ a ‘schoolmaster,’ a ‘professor’! 
That shows the feeling toward teachers on the part of 
the so-called practical men among us. Just as if in a 
true democracy a teacher should not be as fit a man to 
become a magistrate as a ward politician, a lawyer, a 
business man or a shoemaker! But probably most peo- 
ple would approve of the action of a small town in Mas- 
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sachusetts that made its high school principal one of 
the town field drivers.” 

Here is part of another letter which is fairly typical 
of the attitude of the general public toward teachers, 
and which shows that they, like prophets, have greater 
glory elsewhere than they have at home. This man says: 

“Is the teacher, like the doctor and the lawyer, re- 
spected as a member of the community? No. All my life 
I have heard remarks derogatory to the teacher and the 
teaching profession. Such remarks as ‘He is only a 
teacher,’ ‘No man with ambition stays long in the 
teaching profession,’ ‘Oh, he’s a teacher, is he? He looks 
it.’ ‘She’s a school-marm!’ with a grimace. About.a 
year ago my sister wrote me, congratulating me on get- 
ting a promotion to a better school position. She wound 
up her letter, however, by asking me if I did not intend 
to drop teaching and go into something ‘better’ soon. 
She said she hoped I would because, ‘nobody thinks 
much of a teacher, especially of a man teacher, do you 
think so’?” 

Another man says pithily: 


66 H, we are accorded lip-service aplenty. Everybody 

refers to us as sculptors of character, artists who 
take the plastic clay of childhood and mold it into, etc., 
the hope of the nation, and so on,ad nauseam. A candidate 
for office referred impassionedly to teachers as ‘Those 
who shape the destiny of our dear children.’ But when 
he was elected county judge he voted repeatedly against 
an additional tax of 10 per cent on the hundred dollars 
proposed in order that these shapers of destiny might 
be better able to keep soul and body in a state of unity. 
I resent with some bitterness the tendency of various 
business and professional men to visit teachers’ insti- 
tutes and broadcast florid tributes to the beauty and 
nobility of the teaching profession—and then, ignore 
us the rest of the year.” 

Other men write letters in much the same spirit, say- 
ing that they are not invited to join clubs to which 
other men of the same social class belong, or that 
they are regarded as impractical and personally unin- 
teresting thru no fault of their own, and without 
any “try-out,” simply by reason of the fact that they are 
teachers. But the real social misery of being a teacher 
seems to press most severely on women teachers or on 
teachers’ wives. Whereas changes in government and 
salary might solace the men, the women, naturally more 
dependent on environment and on other people for the 
small happinesses that make life good, complain most 
pathetically of poor living conditions and of no recrea- 
tion in the communities where they are obliged to work. 
Of course, this does not mean that teachers living in 
their own home towns would have bad living conditions 
or lose friends by reason of their work. But most teach- 
ers are not teaching in their [Continued on page 300 
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The Story of the Week 














A Hold-up on 


RMED with a double-barreled speech, Senator 
A« Follette stepped in front of the Cummins rail- 
road bill just as it was about to pass the Senate 
unamended, and held it under his fire for five days. The 
railroad situation, as a result of his effort, was thrown 
into new confusion and railroad stocks dropt to points 
lower than at any time since Government control began. 
Until Senator La Follette opened fire, there had been 
practically no opposition to the bill. The ayes and noes 
had been called for when he intervened with a point of 
no-quorum, There were at the time only nineteen sena- 
tors on the floor. He succeeded thereafter in driving the 
bill back to a parliamentary status in which it could be 
further debated. 

Few men in the Senate know more about railroads 
and railroad legislation than Senator La Follette. The 
other experts all were on the other side. Men who op- 
posed the bill, but could not qualify as experts, hesi- 
tated to speak, but when La Follette pronounced the 
keynote senators agreed with him in such numbers as 
seemingly to endanger final passage of the bill. 

The opposition centered against the compulsory ar- 
bitration clauses, which were described as “sixteenth 
century legislation”; the guarantee of the standard re- 
turn for a period of six months and the direction to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make rates al- 
lowing aggregate group earnings of 5% per cent. It was 
argued that th: Interstate Commerce Commission had 
no fair valuation figures upon which to calculate in 
making rates and would be forced to accept the book 
values of the railroad corporations. 

The railroads, Senator La Follette pointed out, now 
were showing a profit under federal control. He urged 
two years’ extension of control, arguing that rates could 
thus be lowered, instead of increased, and the cost of 
living brought down. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods struck their stride in 
their propaganda efforts about this time and letters 
swept in upon Congress by the thousands demanding 
that the roads be not turned back under present condi- 
tions. 

Senator Norris asked in a resolution that the “ex- 
penditure of millions” by the Association of Railway 
Executives on propaganda to influence Congress in 
their favor be investigated and agreed with Senator 
Pomerene that the “expenditure of millions” for sim- 
ilar purposes by those opposed to the Cummins bill 
should also be investigated. Later he introduced a bill 
for permanent public ownership of the carriers. 

The delay in passing the Cummins bill and the cer- 
tainty of a protracted struggle in conference has been 
very disquieting to the friends of the railroads in Con- 
gress. No senator has any definite information from the 
White House as to whether the President will follow 
out his original intention and turn the railroads back 
to private control January 1. Night sessions were re- 
sorted to in the apparently forlorn hope that the bill 
might be passed before the two weeks’ Christmas re- 
cess. President Wilson is dictating his promised rail- 
road message in which he is expected to urge Congress 
to stay in Washington and “attend to business” as he 


the Railroads 


did last summer when the House planned a recess at 
the hight of the high cost of living agitation. Repub- 
lican leaders say, however, that nothing the President 
does will be permitted to interfere with their recess 
plans. The President may also say he will hold the rail- 
roads pending a decision by Congress as to the condi- 
tions of their return, but may add that he will feel com- 
pelled to turn them back unless Congress remains in 
Washington and seeks diligently for a solution. 

The Senate took time off during the railroad debate 
to discuss the sugar shortage and responsibility for the 
peace treaty’s present plight. Off the floor the subject 
that has been most generally discussed was the Su- 
preme Court’s action in holding the wartime prohibi- 
tion act to be constitutional. The House Committee on 
Agriculture resisted the pressure for a “wet Christ- 
mas” and reported unfavorably, 16 to 3, the new war- 
time prohibition repealer. 

The committee reported favorably on the same day 
the bill to continue the Sugar Equalization Board in 
operation during 1920 and giving it authority under 
which to purchase the Cuban sugar crop. The provisions 
giving the President control of sugar distribution, 
which were stricken from the bill before it passed the 
Senate, were reinstated by the House committee. 

The Senate’s debate on the peace treaty brought out 
in sharp contrast the views of the Administration lead- 
ers that the treaty is still before the Senate and can be 
revived at any time by a majority vote, and Senator 
Lodge that it must be withdrawn and resubmitted by 
the President before there can be further action. 

The statement dictated by the President and issued 
from the White House on “the highest authority” that 

















Thomas in Detroit News 
There, little question, don’t you cry; you'll be an issue, by and by 
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8tuddy in London Passing Show 
Who killed cock robin? 
“I,” said Senator Lodge; 
“It was my little dodge! 
I killed cock robin!” 


Who saw him die? 
“I,” said the fly; 
“It does make me cry! 

I saw him die!” 


Who'll toll the bell? 
“I,” said John Bull; 

“Tll give it a pull! 
Pll toll the bell!” 


he has “no compromise or concession of any kind in 
mind,” and that the Republicans shall “continue to bear 
the undivided responsibility” so far as he is concerned 
tended to solidify Republican sentiment anew behind 
Senator Lodge. It had a different effect upon the Demo- 
crats, most of whom now are anxious for compro- 
mize. They were “inwardly seething,” according to 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, one of the President’s most 
stedfast supporters, and Senator Thomas thought the 
statement “most unfortunate.” 

It was given out immediately after Senator Under- 
wood, an aspirant for the minority leadership, had 
made a plea in the Senate for compromise as a means 
of securing peace. He went so far as to promise his 
support for a resolution by Senator Knox ratifying the 
treaty but putting the covenant over for.later consider- 
ation as “the price of peace.” Senator Hitchcock, whose 
leadership had been challenged by Underwood, blocked 
a vote on the resolution in the nick of time. 

Each side fought during the debate to fasten re- 
sponsibility for the defeat and the delay in securing 
reconsideration of the treaty on the other. If no one else 
wanted it, Senator Borah said, he was willing and glad 
to assume the responsibility. As for getting the treaty 
out of the way to prevent its being an isste in 1920, he 
added, nothing the Senate could do would keep it out of 
the campaign. 

Senator Borah has renounced all claim to the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination for himself and will throw 
his support to Senator Johnson, who has announced 
his candidacy. A declaration of principles will be 
made by Senator Johnson in the Senate in January. 
The first will be unalterable opposition to the League 
of Nations, others will deal with the Russian policy, 
the Bolsheviki hysteria, and the necessity for countering 
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radical agitation with constructive legislation. Still 
other principles will be taken from the Progressive 
platform of 1912. 

Senator Johnson plans a stumping tour of the nation 
to follow his declaration of principles in the Senate. 
He is conceded to have a chance, but will have to over- 
come a long lead by General Leonard Wood, who is 
looked upon at the capital as the probable Republican 
nominee. 


R. M. B., Washington 


More Mexican Complications 


ITH Consular-Agent William O. Jenkins re- 
W leased at Puebla on bail, with President Wil- 
son in control of the diplomatic relations be- 
tween this country and Mexico, and with Senator Fall’s 
resolution demanding a break in those relations still in 
committee, the Jenkins case was in a more quiescent 
state, but had by no means been dismissed. Nor did 
Mexico fail to present new cases for our contemplation. 
In the Jenkins case, the Mexican Government had not, 
by December 15, replied to the State Department’s note 
of November 30, but it had sent an answer in the case 
of James Wallace, the American citizen who was assas- 
sinated by a Mexican soldier near Tampico a month 
ago. This reply, however, was not considered satisfac- 
tory by the State Department. The claim was made by 
the Mexican Government that Wallace was to blame 
because he was intoxicated and failed to obey the order 
of the guard to stop. The reply explains that the soldier 
was arrested and that an investigation of the incident 
was ordered. The information received by the State 
Department does not, however, substantiate these 
claims, and the case will be further investigated. 

On December 16, however, the long awaited note in 
the Jenkins case was presented to the American Chargé 
at Mexico City, and transmitted to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. In its note the Mexican Government says: 


With reference to the note of November 30, the Mexican 
Government only will treat the several principal points 
with the sole object of fixing certain precedents which are 
necessary in international jurisprudence. As Jenkins has 
obtained his liberty on bail deposited in the city of Puebla 
by an American citizen, we think all motive for misinterpre- 
tation and misunderstanding between the two countries has 
disappeared. The question of Mr. Jenkins takes a different 
form from what it had before. The Government of the 
United States states that it refused to enter into a judicial 
discussion of the various questions which gave rise to the 
case of Jenkins. The Mexican Government thinks, on the 
contrary, that to discuss the questions is right in a matter 
which is judicial by nature. The Mexican Government 
thinks that a complete exposition of the case of Jenkins is 
the best justification and positive proof of the legality of 
the proceedings. 

The final paragraph of the note which we answer insists 
the demand for immediate liberty of Jenkins is founded 
particularly on the belief of the United States that the 
charges of false testimony against Jenkins are unfounded. 
But the sole belief of the United States in the innocence of 
Jenkins is not sufficient according to Mexican laws to es- 
tablish that innocence and avoid legal effects. The Govern- 
ment of Mexico cannot accept this point of view as reason 
enough to take America in place of the authority of the 
Mexican courts. The belief of the Government of the United 
States comes solely from information received in the case, 
which, apart from the value that it might have, which the 
department does not think it convenient to discuss, lack the’ 
guarantee of impartiality that by nature the Mexican 
courts possess. 

The Mexican Government cannot admit that American 
citizens can be judged and set free on simple information 
of the Department of State nor recommendations or sug- 
gestions of the United States instead of being tried by its 
courts conforming to Mexican laws. 
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Now that Jenkins has been freed by the judge of the 
State of Puebla the case is being studied in the highest 
court of the Republic to decide which judge is competent 
to try the case. The Government of Mexico expects that the 
ease will not disturb the harmony which it sincerely de- 
sires to exist between Mexico and the United States. 


On December 11, however, trouble began to appear 
from another source, to add another complication to the 
already very complicated Mexican problem. This new 
case concerns the alleged unwarranted and illegal inter- 
ference of the Carranza Government in the operation 
and ownership of the very extensive American oil prop- 
erties in Mexico. A memorandum dealing with the mat- 
ter of this interference was sent to President Wilson 
by Chairman Payne, of the United States Shipping 
Board, and at the same time a letter was sent to Secre- 
tary Lansing urging the importance of protecting the 
American supplies of fuel oil in Mexico upon which the 
Shipping. Board is dependent for supplying its 500 oil- 
burning ships. 

This new case consists in the serious charge that the 
Mexican Government some time since made decrees for- 
bidding the drilling of new oil wells on privately owned 
property in the Tampico fields, and that it has gone so 
far as not only to prevent the drilling of new wells, but 
also to seize American-owned wells. This seizure has 
been made on the basis of the claim or pretext that 
“permits” to drill wells had not been obtained. But it is 
pointed out that to obtain these permits foreign oil 
companies must agree that such wells as may be drilled 
will become the property of the Mexican Government. 
American-owned companies have nevertheless gone 
ahead and drilled wells without admitting the loss of 
their property by such acts, and the State Department 
is said to have communicated to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, both formally and informally, the view that this 
action by the American companies is quite in accord- 
ance with their rights as acquired under Mexican law, 
and that it is not meant as a defiance of the Mexican 
Government. No replies from the Mexican Government 
have been received to the three notes of protest dis- 
patched by the State Department during the last six 
months. 

The Mexican Ambassador in Washington, Sefior Y. 
Bonillas, offered in rebuttal of the above charges the 
statement that the oil companies could send out of 
Mexico ten times as much crude oil as they exported 
last year. In support of this he stated that the potential 
yearly capacity of oil wells in Mexico was today 600,- 
000,000 barrels, but that the companies took from the 
wells last year only 64,000,000 barrels and exported 
only 53,000,000. He also stated that if the drilling of 
oil wells had been stopped this was probably due to 
the failure of the companies to comply with the rules 
and regulations of the Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, which has jurisdiction over the oil 
industry in Mexico. The oil companies replied to the 
Ambassador’s explanations, showing as regards his first 
claim that the exportation of oil is conditioned by 
transportation facilities, such as pipe lines to the sea- 
board, and that, as regards the second claim, the Am- 
bassador was not stating the facts. 

The evidence seems to be that the Carranza Govern- 
ment is again playing double, this time with the oil 
companies, in the endeavor to find some means of seem- 
ing legally to be justified in confiscating their property. 
At least that Mexico intends to get hold of and to na- 
tionalize her oil lands is evidenced in the passage, by 
the Mexican Senate on December 10, of the “petroleum 
bill” that was submitted by President Carranza himself 
as an amendment to the Mexican constitution. The gener- 
al purpose of this proposed amendment, as it now stands, 
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is to nationalize all foreign-owned oil lands in Mexico 
which had not been exploited, or regarding which bind- 
ing contracts had not been made prior to May 1, 1917, 
the date on which the present constitution of Mexico 
went into effect. 


It Looks Like a Dry New Year 


N a decision that swept aside all contentions of the 

[ tess: interests, the Supreme Court of the United 

States declared on December 15 that the War Time 
Prohibition Act is constitutional and that it must con- 
tinue in force until peace is proclaimed either by the 
President or by Congress. The cases decided were an 
appeal from the New York Federal court, which had 
upheld the Act, and from the Louisville Federal court, 
which had declared it to be unconstitutional. Justice 
Brandeis announced that the decision of “the Louis- 
ville court is reversed, and that of the New York court 
affirmed.” 

The four contentions of the liquor interests were: 
(1) that the War Time Prohibition Act violates the 
Fifth Amendment in that it deprives citizens of their 
property without just compensation; (2) that the law 
had become void because the war had ended; (3) that 
the law was repealed or nullified by that provision of 
the Eighteenth Amendment which allows one year in 
which to dispose of liquor stocks; and (4) that the law 
expired with the termination of demobilization. 

In answer to the first contention, the court in the 
opinion handed down seemed to hold that the liquor in- 
terests had ample time from November 21, 1918, when 
the War Time Prohibition Law was passed, to July 1, 
1919, when it went into effect, to dispose of their stocks, 
so that the Government could not be expected to com- 
pensate them, and it was also stated that liquors can be 
exported. As regards the second and fourth contentions 
the court maintained that the statement of President 
Wilson that the war is over did not constitute a procla- 
mation of peace, and that demobilization is not com- 
pleted, notwithstanding the report of Secretary Baker 
on December 1 to the contrary. In support of the opinion 
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rendered that the war 
is not yet concluded it 
was pointed out that 
the Lever Control Act 
is still in effect, that 
there is still a guaran- 
teed wheat price and 
governmental control 
of sugar, and that the 
President vetoed the 
bill taking away his 
wartime power over 
railroad rates. Finally, 
the third contention 
was disposed of with 
the declaration that it 
is “clearly unsound” 
on the principle that, ° 
if this contention were 
accepted, it would in 
effect repeal all state 
prohibition laws, since 
the constitution is 
binding on all the 
states. In conclusion 
the court declared that in the legal sense of the prohibi- 
tion law the war can be officially ended only by the 
proclamation of peace. The armistice and the signing 
of the peace treaty at Versailles are declared not to con- 
stitute the conclusion of the war on the ground that the 
War Time Prohibition Act itself was approved ten days 
after the armistice was signed. This is held to show 
clearly that the cessation of hostilities and the signing 
of the peace treaty do not mean that the war is legally 
at-an end. 

The decision of the court was received with dismay 
by the “wets” thruout the country, since it means a loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars to them. The liquor 
interests maintained that altho the decision of the court 
held that there was no confiscation of their property 
because the liquor on hand could be exported, this was 
nevertheless only theoretically the case. For while there 
may be no bar to the exportation of distilled liquors up 
to January 16, when prohibition by constitutional 
amendment goes into effect, there is, however, no de- 
mand for American distilled liquors abroad, and even 
if there were such a demand the sales would be ham- 
pered by the demoralized foreign exchange situation. 

In some quarters the decision of the court was re- 
garded also as only the beginning of the fight against 
prohibition which the liquor interests threaten to carry 
to the extent of attacking the constitutionality of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The questions involved in the 
decision of December 15 are regarded as having no re- 
lation at all to the fundamental and far-reaching 
problems which are involved in that Amendment, nor 
do they settle the constitutionality of the Volstead En- 
forcement Act or the legality of the sale of 2.75 per 
cent beer. It is expected that a decision on the last two 
questions will be handed down on December 22, 


Only Half Healthy 


T a recent meeting of the American Public Health 
A Association in New York Dr. W. S. Rankin, the 

president, made some startling statements with 
reference to the physical and mental health of the pop- 
ulation of this country. In these days of wranglings 
atLout the Peace Treaty, of Mexican troubles, of cold- 
producing strikes and other ills, political and economic, 
the average citizen tends to forget such a topic as the 
public health and its bearing on national power and 
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Twenty-two states now have ratified the oo » geen - woman 
suffrage—and fourteen more are necessary before the measure becomes a - 
part of the Constitution. That the other ratifications will come is a matter 27¢ fairly healthy 
of course, but it begins to look doubtful that they will come in time to 
allow all the women of the United States to vote for President in 1920. vigor. 
Several state legislatures are calling special sessions to vote on woman 
suffrage—Oregon, for instance, is to hold such a session on January 12 
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efficiency. But that the 
subject presents a most 
serious problem is 
shown by Dr. Rankin’s 
statements, some of 
which were as follows: 

Of the 110,000,000 
citizens of this coun- 
try, 45,000,000 are 
physically imperfect; 
15,000,000 die annual- 
ly; 3,000,000 are in bed 
all the time; 1,000,000 
have tuberculosis, 
2,500,000 contract 
venereal diseases each 
year, from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 are cases 
of hookworm and ma- 
laria. Only 37,500,000 


and 19,500,000 in full 
With all our 
vaunted support of 
higher educational in- ~ 
stitutions, it is interesting, perhaps surprizing, to find 
that there are more persons in the insane asylums in 
this country than in all the colleges and universities. It 
is also estimated that the former cost more to maintain 
than do the latter. 

These figures offer a strong argument for a National 
Department of Public Health, with extensive organiza- 
tion and personnel, that will have among its duties 
those of building up the health of the people of this 
country. Such a department could accelerate and sup- 
port to a marked degree the work already undertaken 
by state and other local departments and by such or- 
ganizations as the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Checking Up on Our Public 
: Schools 


F statistics may be depended upon,—and that they 
are much more reliable than either particular in- 
stances or individual opinions and judgments is 
always the view of the scientist,—and if Harvard Uni- 
versity may be taken as an institution that is typical 
of the colleges and universities of the country, then it 
would seem that the graduates of public schools make 
a better scholastic and disciplinary record in our uni- 
versities than do those boys who receive their training 
in private schools. This conclusion is reached as a re- 
sult of statistical studies made on more than four thou- 
sand students who entered Harvard University as 
freshmen from 1902 to 1912 inclusive. The figures com- 
piled by three statisticians who have been studying the 
problem, and whose results are summarized in a cur- 
rent issue of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, show 
that of these four thousand men 17.7 per cent of the 
public school graduates received their degree cum laude 
as opposed to 10.3 per cent of the graduates of private 
schools, while 11.8 per cent of the public school gradu- 
ates won magna cum laude as against only 4.3 per cent 
of the men from private schools. Also, and perhaps as a 
correlative of this better school record, graduates of 
public schools had a much lower percentage of disci- 
plinary punishment, probations and admonitions. 
This superior record of the public school graduates 
is enhanced by the fact that the study of the entrance 
examination records of boys from representative pri- 
vate and public schools in Massachusetts shows that 
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George Sweeten was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and a Divisional Citation for capturing 
twenty-three Germans single-handed.. But; that 
doesn’t prevent him from being a good machinist 


Auto thieves take notice: Captain Martin Owens, 
whose valor in fighting Germans won him the 
Croix de Guerre with two stars, is back .at his 
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He is taking orders now 
in a New York restaurant, 
but out in No Man’s 
Land Sergeant Spiro 
Thomas gave them and 
led his company—when 
it was left without offi- 
cers—in a successful at- 
tack upon the German 
trenches. He was awarded 
the D. S. C. and the Croix 
de Guerre for his valor 


In the center of this page 
is Lieutenant - Colonel 
Whittlesey, who won the 
Congressional medal for 
valor as commander of 
the Lost Battalion. But 
he can be found any day 
now at his law office 
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The military record of 
this partnership includes 
the Congressional medal, 
the Medaille Militaire, 
the D. S. C. and the Croix 
de Guerre. Corporal Mat- 
thew Kane and Sergeant 
Richard O’Neill are out 
to make as good a record 
in the tire-repairing and 
vulcanizing business now 


turned soldiers and went 


his D. S. C. and Croix 
de Guerre. with him 
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the graduates of the former attained a somewhat bet- 
ter standing. Taking the entrance examination records 
of thirteen of the leading high schools and ten of the 
best private schools, it was found that from 1910 to 
1917 inclusive, the private schools were more successful 
by 15 per cent than the public schools in getting their 
students into college. 

That these figures would be confirmed, if such a sys- 
tem of rating as was employed in the army were used 
in any university, of which Harvard is typical, would 
probably be the judgment of anyone who has had ex- 
perience in both university and army. There is no evi- 
dence that the average public school boy is of better 
native intellectual ability or of finer moral character 
than the average private school graduate, but there is 
evidence that as a general thing the former has to make 
more sacrifices and to depend on himself more in order 
to get thru college than does the latter. Thus it is that 
the public school graduate enters college and continues 
his studies usually with greater singleness of purpose 
than does the boy from the private school. The boy 
from the public school also has, at least in many in- 
stitutions, fewer of those distractions which come from 
the greater encouragement in the private schools of 
such extra curriculum activities as football, “track” 
and baseball, so that their graduates, once in college, 
continue these activities, oftentimes to the neglect of 
their studies, Frequently, also, the boy from the private 
school enters the university with a group of “prep 
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school” friends who make many demands on his time, 
play the game of college politics with him, and from 
the start emphasize those benefits in college life that 
are regarded as coming to a boy thru associations out- 
side the lecture room and the laboratory. 

Such an analysis does not mean, however, that the 
private school boy may not overtake and even pass the 
public school boy, once both have been graduated from 
the university, even as the public school boy is shown 
by the Harvard figures on the average to excel the pri- 
vate school boy in college; but on this question there 
are few if any figures at hand. 

Nevertheless it must perhaps be admitted that, once 
out of college, the private school man attains a greater 
degree of worldly success than does the public school 
graduate. This, however, may well be due to the 
former’s return to his native environment of greater 
wealth and influential friends, from which environment 
the support of the private school is usually derived, 
and from which the majority of the boys in the private 
schools of the country come. Yet such success is not 
identical with, nor a certain index of, either greater 
intellectual ability or higher moral] character, nor does 
its lack indicate the absence of these qualities. The fig- 
ures compiled by the Harvard statisticians show, as far 
as they go, that the public school, as an institution that 
is more in harmony with the democratic character of 
this country, starts a boy quite as well on his journey 
thru life as does the more exclusive private school. As 


Acres of American army automobiles, numbering many thousands, which are being collected at 
Le Mans to be sold to the French Government. In the rear are some of the big American storehouses 
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Mr. F. V. Gordon of the Harvard Division of Education 
says at the end of his report: 

If you simply want your boy to get into college, the pri- 
vate school offers you an entrance record of 88 per cent. 
success against 73 per cent. for the public school. But the 
mere fact of high percentage of successful candidates in 
entrance examinations is not in itself a safe criterion of 
the thoroness of the training for a college education. To be 
sure the private school offers advantages of training in 
health, manners, and religion which are of too great value 
to be overlooked; but given a boy of fair intelligence trained 
with his fellows in a democratic public school and you need 
have no fear that he will suffer in his college record either 
in scholarship or deportment, in comparison with his more 
fortunate classmate who was carefully tutored at a private 
school. 


The London Conference 


[ves refusal of the Senate to ratify the German 
treaty and the consequent withdrawal of the 
American delegation from the peace conference 
have had the effect of making London instead of Paris 
the center of negotiations. The European powers, see- 
ing the reluctance of America to further codperation in 
the settlement of war questions and foreseeing the pos- 
sibility of a failure to establish a League of Nations, 
are arranging a system of alliances of the old-fashioned 
sort. 

Premier Clemenceau of France and the new Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vittorio Scialoia, jour- 
neyed to London on December 10, and held conferences 
for three days with Premier Lloyd George at No. 10 
Downing street. John W. Davis, the American Ambas- 
sador, was invited to attend. 

As M. Clemenceau landed at Dover, observers com- 
mented upon his sturdy appearance and activity, altho 
he is nearly eighty and has for the last four y.ars been 
in a position of unprecedented responsibility and per- 
plexity. It was not known until after his return to Paris 
that his passage across the Channel to England had 
been a stormy one and that his vessel, the destroyer 
“Téméraire,” had been struck by a heavy wave, which 
threw the Premier against the rail with such force as 
to break a rib. 

The sessions of the London conference were of 
course secret and no official report of the proceedings 
has been given out, but it is understood that among the 
questions they discussed were the partition of Turkey, 
the disposition of Fiume, the problem of Russia, the 
protection of France, and the stabilization of European 
finance. It is said that agreements were reached on all 
these points, but what these agreements are can only 
be surmized. . 

France feels that she has been left without security 
against future attacks from Germany by the failure of 
the Senate to pass either the Covenant for a League of 
Nations or the special tripartite treaty by which Great 
Britain and the United States promised to come to her 
aid in case of unprovoked aggression. If America per- 
sists in refusing such protection probably the old pre- 
war entente cordiale between France and England will 
be revived in some form, perhaps with the addition of 
Italy. 

For immediate protection against a possible re- 
volt of Germany against carrying out the provisions of 
the peace treaty or against the additional provisions 
now imposed upon her, it is proposed to place an inter- 
national army on the Rhine under the supreme com- 
mand of General Foch. The American delegates, so long 
as they were in Paris, opposed such action. 

Great Britain also agrees to brace up the tottering 
financial system of France by permitting the issue of 
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Guide: “Him take a thousand years to build.” 
Tourist: “Ah, Government job, I suppose.” 


a French loan in England. The question of exchange is 
alarming, for it diverts commerce from its natural chan- 
nels and threatens to involve victors and vanquished in 
a common bankruptcy. The British pound sterling, for- 
merly worth $4.86 and considered the most stable of 
currency, has fallen in the New York market to $3.67. 
French francs, formerly worth 19 cents, are now quoted 
at 9 cents. German marks, formerly 24 cents, are now 
worth 2 cents. This makes it cheaper for France to buy 
German goods and England to buy French goods than 
for either to buy from America. Central Europe and the 
countries liberated by the Great War from German, 
Austrian, Turkish and Russian rule are likely to suffer 
from famine unless the transportation systems can be 
restored and food supplied. In regard to the economic 
reconstruction of Europe, Bonar Law told the Commons 
that: “Everything depends upon the possibility of or- 
ganizing international] financial assistance on a larger 
scale. This must depend entirely upon assistance from 
the United States Government.” 

Some relief has been afforded by announcement that 
interest on the American loans to the Allies will be 
postponed three years. 

On account of their need for American aid in recon- 
struction the European powers are willing to go as far 
as possible toward accepting such reservations in the 
treaty as the Senate decides to make. Intimations to 
that effect have appeared in the most authoritative 
journals of London and Paris, but no official assurances 
have been given out for fear of irritating American 
sensibilities. 

Arthur J. Balfour, Lord President of the Council, 
said in a recent speech on reconstruction: 

I know well that in the cause of liberty and peace Amer- 
ican codperation will still be forthcoming. I know they 
are not going to abandon as a nation, and that no party 
in America is going to abandon, these great ideals. 

But I feel bound to admit that it is more than likely that 
we cannot count to the full on direct action, which would 
make the assistance of the great American democracy of 
tenfold value should it be forthcoming. 

Therefore, it is—and I know that what I say will not be 
misunderstood by my American friends, even by those most 
convinced that the true interests of their country lie in the 
opposite direction—to me a feeling of deepest regret that 
so much of the common work between the two countries 
should come to an end before its full fruition could be en- 
joyed by the world at large. 
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Cheney in London Passing Show 
THE SAME OLD HUN 


Fritz (to French and Belgian children) : “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves, trying to push in front 
of a poor, weak, hungry, leedle baby like me!” 


Where Italy Stands 


HE Fiume question, which has caused more 
trouble to Italy and to the rest of the powers 
than many a matter of greater importance, is 
said now to have been solved. According to one report 
the last act of the American delegates before leaving 
Paris was to participate in the plan of settlement. 
According to another version agreement was only 
reached after the elimination of the Americans and the 
transfer of the conference to London. The details of the 
alleged agreement have not yet been divulged, but it is 
stated that Italy gets all of the territory promised her 
by the Pact of London, including Dalmatia, and in ad- 
dition the city of Fiume. Gabriele d’Annunzio, who 
with a force of volunteers has been holding Fiume in 
defiance of the Peace Conference and his own Govern- 
ment, will turn the city over to the regular Italian 
army, with the assurance that it will be annexed by 
Italy. 

The unprecedented gains made by the Socialists in the 
recent election has led the more violent wing of that 
party to believe that the time has come for a revolution 
and to act accordingly. At Mantua a mob arose which 
looted the shops for arms and the restaurants for liquor. 
So armed and inflamed the rioters broke open the jails 
and then, reinforced by the prisoners, wrecked the rail- 
road station and tore up the tracks. The riot was finally 
quelled by bringing troops with machine guns, but only 
after eight persons had been killed and forty-two 
wounded. 

The unrest of the country is mirrored in the turmoil 
of parliament. The Socialist and Catholic delegates shout 
insults at each other from opposite sides of the chamber 
or meet in personal combat on the floor between. There 
are 156 Socialist members and 101 Catholic members. 
These two strong and well organized parties are op- 
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posed on almost all points, yet on some issues they 
unite, as, for instance, on a motion for turning over 
unoccupied and unworked lands to the peasants. 

Besides these two parties there are in the Chamber 
of Deputies 54 Radicals; 25 Reformist Socialists, led by 
Bissolati, the anti-imperialist; 12 Republicans; 30 of 
the Group of National Reconstruction,. and many 
smaller factions. It will be a difficult task for Premier 
Nitti to carry out a constructive program with such 
discordant elements and with partizan passions inten- 
sified by the war. In concluding the debate on the 
speech from the throne, Signor Nitti begged all parties 
to support him in the present crisis. He pointed out that 
Italy had to import one-third of the necessities of life; 
that 57 per cent of her wheat must come from abroad. 
The Government is now importing wheat and selling it 
at less than half its cost. This is costing the Govern- 
ment over 8,000,000 lire a day, the equivalent of $1,800,- 
000 at the ordinary exchange rate. 

The Premier called attention to the anti-aleohol move- 
ment in the United States and asked the assistance of 
the Socialists in cutting down drinking among the peo- 
ple. The Socialists had declared in debate that “the war 
was due to British and American capitalism and plu- 
tocracy,” and the same forces were trying to starve 
Russia and ruin Italy. Premier Nitti repudiates these 
charges and says: 

The greatest curse to us would be to lose our credit 
abroad, because then we would be irreparably lost... . I 
urge the Socialists to be frank with the public and explain 
the necessity of not endangering our relations with the 
Allies, especially the United States, which alone can sup- 
ply us with the greatest part of what we need. In fact, we 
cannot receive immediate help except from the American 
continent and, above all, from the United States. 

The idea that the Anglo-American bloc is interested in 
isolating Russia in order to have a monopoly of raw ma- 
terials is nonsense. 

With regard to our relations with Russia, I am certain 
we shall soon resume commercial relations with that coun- 
try, but I am not certain that they will soon be advan- 
tageous. 


The motion introduced by the Socialists for immedi- 





Paul Thompson 
Germany evidently has still her admirers of Von Hindenburg. 
This photograph shows the general leaving the Reichstag after 
testifying in the investigation of war responsibility. In the crowd 
waiting to salute him are officers of the Prussian army; other 
followers presented the flowers that Von Hindenburg is carrying 






































Photographs from Central News 


Riding Horseback ‘Thru 
the Sky 


This thriller was staged for the movies recently in Europe. Harry Piel mounted a 
horse which was then tied to a huge balloon and carried 280 meters into the air. At this 
altitude a parachute was fastened to the horse, the rope holding it to the balloon cut, 
and both horse and rider descended safely to the ground. The photograph above 
shows how the picture of the stunt was taken by a camera man in another balloon 
































Going Up Fastened 


Horse and rider being dragged upward Mr.: Piel making sure of the fastening 
over the spectators by the balloon that held the horse to the balloon 


Coming Down 


The sensational parachute drop that 
brought both horse and man down safe 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


The first public market opened since the war in devastated France. It is in Arras, one of the most badly ruined of the cathedral cities 


ate recognition of the Russian Soviet Republic was 
voted down by 289 to 124. So evidently Signor Nitti 
still has the Chamber back of him, and, if he can con- 
ciliate d’Annunzio and the militarists by securing con- 
cessions on the Adriatic, he will have established his 
position. 


Trouble in Egypt 


HE relation of Egypt to England resembles that 
of the Philippines to the United States. In both 
countries the foreign administration has been of 
great benefit to the people and has done more for edu- 
cation, sanitation and general prosperity than had ever 
been done before or than could have been accomplished 
under native rule. But in both countries there is a 
group of agitators with considerable popular backing 
who demand complete and immediate independence. In 
both cases the settlement of the question according to 
its present merits is hindered by previous promises of 
withdrawal which the ruling government has so far 
found it impossible or undesirable to carry out. That 
the British control of Egypt was only temporary and 
that the people would soon be granted independence was 
promised, among others, by Chamberlain in 1882, Glad- 
stone in 1883, Salisbury in 1889, and Campbell-Banner- 
man in 1894. 

Up to the Great War Egypt was nominally part of 
the Ottoman Empire and ruled by the Khedive. Actu- 
ally, however, it was under the control of the British 
consul general and diplomatic agent. Sir Evelyn Baring 
(Lord Cromer), who held this position from 1884 to 
1907, devoted himself to developing the agricultural 
resources of Egypt and to securing justice for the fella- 
hin, who cultivate the irrigated fields. 

Later British administrators have not been so suc- 
cessful in conciliating native sentiment, and during 
the war the stern measures of the military and the in- 
considerate conduct of the Anzac and other foreign 
forces quartered in Egypt caused irrita.ion among the 
populace. The proclamation in 1915 of a British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt dashed the hopes of the National- 
ists. They were further excited by the fact that during 
this same war the British had created a kingdom out 
of a neighboring Moslem people, the Arabs of the 
Hedjaz, who had, therefore, been aided to attain a 
greater degree, or at least appearance, of independence 
than the Egyptians were allowed to claim. They at- 
tempted last spring to send a delegation to the Paris 
peace conference to secure recognition as a nation, but, 
the delegates were refused passports. In order to prove 
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to them how futile was the expectation of receiving 
support at Paris the British peace commission procured 
from President Wilson a public statement that the 
United States offered no opposition to the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. 

But these measures did not have the desired effect of 
quieting the unrest. They only diverted it into the form 
of rioting, in which a number of the British and other 
foreign residents were endangered and some lost their 
lives. These disorders were put down with considerable 
severity and charges of alleged atrocities by the British 
soldiery, supported by affidavits and photographs, have 
been circulated in America. 

General Allenby, the conqueror of Palestine, was 
brought back from Syria and put in command of the 
military in Egypt, but has not been able to prevent re- 
peated outbreaks. In the rioting at Alexandria in Octo- 
ber thirty persons were killed and 206 wounded. In the 
rioting at Cairo in November ten persons were killed 
and 120 wounded. On December 15 a Moslem student 
threw a bomb and fired a revolver at the Premier, 
Yussuf Wahba Pasha, but without injuring him. The 
Premier was suspected of being Pro-English. 

The British Government has appointed a commission, 
headed by Lord Milner, to visit Egypt and investigate 
the native grievances, but the Nationalists resent this 
on the ground that the Egyptian question is interna- 
tional and that the Egyptian people refuse to accept 
the British protectorate. On the other hand, the attitude 
of the British Government is best expressed in the fol- 
lowing proclamation by General Allenby: 

The policy of Great Britain in Egypt is to preserve the 
avtonomy of the country under British protection and de- 
velop a system of self-government under an Egyptian ruler. 
The object of Great Britain is to defend Egypt against all 
external dangers or the interference of any foreign Power, 
and at the same time establish a constitutional system, in 
which—under British guidance so far as is necessary—the 
Sultan and his Ministers and the elected representatives 
of the people may in their several spheres increasingly co- 
operate in the management of Egyptian affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government has decided to send a mission 
to Egypt to work out the details of a constitution to carry 
out this object and, in consultation with the Sultan, his Min- 
isters and the Egyptian representatives, to undertake the 
preli.ainary work requisite before the future form of gov- 
ernment can be settled. 

It is not the function of the mission to impose a constitu- 
tion on Egypt. Its duty is to explore the grouni and discuss 
with the authorities on the spot the reforms necessary, 
and propose, it is hoped, in complete agreement with the 
Sultan and his Ministers a scheme of government which 
can subsequently be put into force. 
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What’s Happened 


The Montagu bill granting a gradu- 
ally increasing measure of home rule 
to India passed the House of Commons 
on third reading. 


The Jewish Bureau in Kiev states 
that in the recent Ukrainian pogroms 
40,000 Jews have been killed and 200,- 
000 wounded. The value of the Jewish 
property destroyed is estimated at 
$200,000,000. 


Enver Pasha, who was Turkish Min- 
ister of War from 1914 to 1918 and 
has been condemned to death by court- 
martial in Constantinople, has been 
crowned King of Kurdistan, the region 
between Mesopotamia and Persia. 


Premier Hughes will have the sup- 
port of an increased majority in the 
new Australian parliament. His Na- 
tionalist party won 35 seats in the late 
election. The Farmers’ party, which is 
friendly, won eleven, while opposition 
Labor won only twenty-nine. 


The steel union leaders have voted 
22 to 2 to continue the nation-wide 
strike of steel workers. They find hope 
of victory for the strike in the de- 
creased production thruout the mills 
and in the recent cancellation by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation of big foreign 
contracts. 


The college professors of New York 
City and immediate vicinity have 
formed a provisional organization which 
was chartered last April by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and which 
will be the third union in the United 
States to include college and university 
teachers in its membership. 


The gift of $100,000 made by Sir 
George Watson to the Anglo-American 
Society of Great Britain to endow a 
chair of American history in British 
universities is to be duplicated by a 
contribution on a larger scale from an 
American to establish a chair of Brit- 
ish history in American universities. 


The War Risk Insurance Bureau 
paid out $234,000,000 in the year that 
ended last June. Nearly four-fifths 
of it went as allowances to families of 
soldiers and sailors; the rest was in- 
surance. A little more than half the 
money spent had been paid in insur- 
ance premiums. Congress appropriated 
the rest. 


H. C. Frick, who died in New York 
cn December 2, left an estate of $150,- 
000,000, but willed five-sixths of it in 
public benefaction. New York City re- 
ceives his Fifth Avenue house, with its 
art treasures, worth $50,000,000, and 
an endowment of $15,000,000. Prince- 
ton, Harvard and other public institu- 
tions also receive large gifts. 


Our enormous exports and imports |. 


for the past year stimulate to hyper- 
bole even so matter-of-fact a document 
as the Commerce Department’s an- 
nual report. “America’s trade bal- 
ance,” it says, “has reached a figure 
never before approached in the com- 
merce of any nation in the history of 
the world,” $3,978,184,947 to be exact. 
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Sunny South- 
Southwest 
Outings 


Texas and its Gulf Coast- 
Louisiana- 
Hot Springs National Park- 


These favored resort regions 
attract those who seek winter 
away from winter 


There you may enjoy out-door sports 
There you may golf; and motor 


along drives bordered by 
magnolias and pines 


There you will find luxurious 
resort hotels 


Ask for booklets ‘Hot Springs National Park,’® ‘“Texas Winter Resorts’ and 
**Florida and the South.’’ Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip—or apply to 
the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel Bureau, United States 
Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty St., New York 
City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. Please indicate chopinees you wish to see en route. 


‘Untrep -STATES-RAILROAD- ADMINISTRATION: 
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Go to Europe at our Expense 4 ‘<v,‘oe © 
small parties, Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box 8426, Wilmington, Del. 


BRONZE 1stets 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
556 W. 27th St., New York City 


WANTED 
inner armor for automobile tires, prevent punctures and blow- 
outs, double tire mileage. Liberal profits. D-tails free. 

AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 109 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 218 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Don’t Come Out of the Kitchen 


A Tip to Socialists on Communal Meals 


HIS is addressed to those 

worthy collectivists and 

feminists whose motto is 

“out of the kitchen” and 
who depict for us the glorious day 
when housekeeping shall no longer 
be the task of the fairer half of hu- 
manity and a few hundred expert 
chefs will cater to the needs of a 
million consumers. It is written in 
no spirit of antagonism to this 
ideal, for if our wives (the jour- 
nalist must use this form even if a 
bachelor) prefer being sea captains 
and stenographers to frying steak 
and making griddle-cakes, the so- 
cial system must be altered to make 
it possible for them to realize their 
ambition. But to make it possible 
we must first ask the consumer why 
he clings to the family kitchen and 
dining room and why the Great Re- 


By a Male Consumer 

















Ceniral News 

Altho communal meals have been tried 
out on soldiers the world over, the men 
come back to mother’s pies and doughnuts 


thousands. That which is not de- 
sired by the public will never figure 
in the economic situation, whether 
it be the brain work of an unpopu- 
lar poet or the manual labor of 
workmen pouring forth unsalable 
goods upon a glutted market. The 
private meal will outlast any num- 
ber of demonstrations of its waste 
of time and money from the stand- 
point of the producer, but it will 
vanish as soon as the communal 
meal satisfies the consumer. 

Without further preface or apol- 
ogy, then, I will frame my indict- 
ment against the communal meal, 
including all types and grades from 
ten cents to twenty dollars, as it 
now exists in a million public eat- 
ing places. 

1. Lack of variety. The a la carte 
meal is so frightfully expensive 





form lies still in the future. 

For it is not as if communal meals were a novelty, 
the happy discovery of some sociologist-chef among our 
contemporaries. The world over, some twenty or thirty 
million soldiers, welfare workers and prisoners of war 
have been eating meals which were both communal and 
official at the expense of the Governments of the Pow- 
ers. And yet it is safe to wager that not 10 per cent of 
these favored individuals will start codperative restau- 
rants on their return to civil life. The majority look 
forward with much resignation, in some instances al- 
most with pleasure, to mother’s pies and the coffee and 
bacon of Mrs. Soldier. 

But why speak of armies? Does not every hotel, 
boarding house and restaurant in the world serve the 
communal meal? No doubt a flavor of private enter- 
prize clings to most of these enterprizes; but it is all 
the more important that, when the hotels and restau- 
rants are socialized, the new regime should not be 
hampered by the errors of the old. For errors there 
must be, if family dining still persists after these many 
decades of competition with the Eating Trust with all 
its advantages of centralization. The factory operative 
has eliminated the hand-loom weaver; why has the chef 
not ousted the cook? 

If I offer a personal answer to this question it is not 
in the arrogant belief that my own taste should regu- 
late that of the world. I am well aware that (under 
By-Law 999 of the Soviet Republic) I must take what 
comes from the municipal kitchen or do my own cook- 
ing. If my case is an isolated one it is of no economic 
or political importance. But if I should chance to speak 
as a typical consumer, if perchance there should even 
be a majority in agreement with me on certain points 
(and no one can tell whether he is in the minority or 
not until the votes are counted), the producer will do 
well to heed my grievances. 

For, after all, my dear Socialist, it is not the pro- 
ducer that rules in the end, but the consumer. That 
which is desired by the public, the public will have, 
whether it be the free air which requires no human 
producer or an automobile which requires the labor of 
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and wasteful, owing to the dead 
loss on many dishes which nobody orders, that the table 
d’héte has a constant economic advantage. Unfortunate- 
ly the table d’héte became stereotyped by the French in 
the bad old days of the Bourbons and nobody has had 
the courage to make the least innovation since. Always 
and everywhere it is the same tune, in spite of the elab- 
orate orchestration and superficial variations imposed 
on it by high priced chefs. Potage, poisson, entrée, pou- 
let, dessert, demi-tasse; such is the invariable order. 

2. Procrustean portions, The food is ladled out to 
you in fixed portions. If it is too much you must leave 
it (multiplied by the millions who eat in public places 
this must amount to an enormous economic waste). If 
it is too little, as is usually the case, you must either 
go hungry or startle the waiters by asking for another 
portion. If you get it, you must double your one-portion 
appetite and perhaps pay extra as well. 

In the home dinner the food is placed on the table 
and each individual may take a full portion, half-por- 
tion, triple portion or any other amount his appetite 
may crave. One may help one’s self repeatedly—so long 
as the food holds out—and in as large or small amounts 
as one pleases. This advantage of the flexible portion 
would alone give the family meal economic superiority 
from the consumer’s standpoint over the communal 
meal. 

3. Left-overs. The family, buying in small portions 
and from hand to mouth, can lay in just enough food 
to cover the current needs of its members. Such little 
as may be left over can be dished up in another form 
for the next meal or so. By knowing in advance the 
tastes of each member of the small circle to whom she 
caters, the housewife can reduce waste almost to ze1o. 

The hotel or restaurant, on the other hand, cannot 
be sure of ending a day without large stocks of unused 
and spoilable food left over; unless, indeed, it figures 
on so close a margin as to run a permanent risk of not 
having food enough for its patrons, This unused mate- 
rial if introduced, under heavy camouflage, at a future 
meal (which is the usual boarding-house practice) is 
apt to pall on customers and perhaps derange their di- 
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gestions. Nor does even cold _ stor- 
age keep food palatable forever. 

4. Multiplicity of dishes. Instead of 
giving you more of a dish you like, the 
high priced restaurant gives you more 
courses and side-dishes on the chance 
that you will like at least 40 per cent 
of them. I, for one, prefer a big bowl 
of bread and milk or six slices of bread 
and baked beans to an equal number 
of calories divided among thirteen tiny 
courses. 

5. Sauces and fixings. In a home 
meal food is presented au naturel and 
every one can add sugar, salt, mustard, 
pepper and vinegar to suit his taste. 
In the communal meal some rich and 
indigestible orange-yellow or greenish- 
yellow dressing is poured over every- 
thing whether you want it or not. Here 
in Paris I dream at night of salmon 
without mayonnaise and lettuce with- 
out oil, but in no hotel from Vladivo- 
stok around to San Francisco can such 
things be found. 

6. Underdone meat. For some mys- 
terious reason, possibly to economize 
fuel, meat is always served half raw 
in public eating places. Ben Franklin 
was right when he said “If you want 
a thing well done you must do it your- 
self.” : 

7. The waiter. With all that this fa- 
tal word connotes of delays, mistakes, 
tips, freezing haughtiness and general 
embarrassment. 

8. Formality. In a family dinner 


‘| there is opportunity for loud talk, jest, 


laughter, informality, “helping with 
the dishes,” reading aloud, even mild 
horseplay. It is a season of relaxation 
and freedom. It is needless to say how 
far this is from being true of hotels, 
restaurants and boarding houses. 

Now, my dear kitchen revolutionist, 
if you can abolish (1) the table d’héte 
traditionalism, (2) the fixed portion, 
(3) the waste, (4) superfluous courses, 
(5) the Wagnerian extravagances of 
the chefs, (6) raw meat, (7) the wait- 
er, (8) etiquet, I will have some hope 
of your Utopian Communal. Meal. 





To Get Our Share of 
World Trade 


(Continued from page 271.) 
knowledge, and I was told that most 
of them were serving the Government 
without pay. It was this sort of con- 
centrated effort that made Great Bri- 
tain before the war the greatest com- 
mercial nation on earth. 

We have got to come to something 
of that sort in this country if we mean 
to keep in the running after European 
industry has been set upon its feet. We 
had commissions of our leading men, 
serving for the love of service, during 
the war. We must have them also in 
the days to come, the strenuous days of 
peace. We have the men, any number 
of them, who would gladly undertake 
this kind of work. We need only to get 
them together and organized for the 
tasks that must be done. 
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By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph. D. 


CREATIVE | 
CHEMISTRY 


Here are the twelve illustrated 
articles, which originally appeared 
in’ The Independent, presented in 
book form. These articles, by 
the Literary Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, are a popular explana- 
tion, that any reader can under- 
stand, of what modern chemistry 
is doing for the world. 





“Creative Chemistry” is an in- 
novation. It is a radical depar- 
ture from the ordinary method 
of treating popular science. Dr. 
Slosson has censored the terrify- 
ing and obscuring technicalities 
of the lecture platform and has 
succeeded in writing a lively, ab- 
sorbing history of the wonders of 
chemistry, that assumes no pre- 
vious knowledge of the science 
from the reader. 


Profusely illustrated. Price $2.50 


Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
New York City 


On Sale at all Bookstores 





























How To Improve 
Your Memory In 
One Evening 


Don’t make the excuse, “I 
forgot,” but learn the easy, 
natural way of remembering 
names, faces, facts, figures, etc. 
There is no trick about it; just 
a few simple rules which you 
can master in a single evening. 


Read “How I Stopped For- 
getting In One *Evening,” on 
the Inside Back Cover. 
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How I Spent $3 and Saved Two Thousand 


Has Any $3 of Yours Ever Done Sc Much—Saved You As 
Much Money—Made You Laugh At The High Cost of Living? 


éé i [ ONEY, in my family, was something that in looking it over, and applying it to our own disturbed 
never lasted any longer than a week. My affairs. After a little discussion we decided to keep the 
wife managed the house and I took care of system, and see what it could do for us. 

the other expenses. I was making $3,000 a year, but it “TI was astonished from the very first day how easy 
didn’t seem to go as far asthe smaller incomes of many it was to keep track of financial affairs through this 
of my friends. They seemed to manage their expenses, new account book and the small pocket book. It took 
but my expenses managed me. _ only three 

“We ran our home as thousands of other minutes a day 
American families do. If I saw something to keep the ac- 
that I thought I needed, I bought it. My count, and it 
wife would see something that she liked, and was so simple 















she would buy it. My children always want- that my 
ed money for one thing or another. It was eight- 
a dollar for this and a dollar for that, and year - old 
neither myself nor my children ever knew d a ughter 
the full amount I had given them within a could at- 
certain time. I was paid on Saturday. tend to it. 


On the following Friday my wife would 
say to me, ‘Where could your money have 
gone? We haven’t a single thing to show 
for it.’ And all I could answer was, 
‘Search me! I don’t know. It just seems to dribble away for 
nothing at all in particular.’ 

“But a short time ago I came to my senses. [I had to. On 
my dining room table was a sheaf of unpaid bills amounting to 
about $250. I hadn’t a cent saved to meet them. There was 
nothing I could do. I just had to let the bills slide for a while. 
But my creditors didn’t seem to feel that way about it. I was 
hounded and pestered until the only way I could stave them off 
was to rather shamefacedly borrow the money from friends who 
were really making less of an income than I was. 

“You can be sure that after this experience I knew there was 
‘something rotten in Denmark.’ Why couldn’t I hoid on to money? 
Why could I not manage any better than the proverbial boy 
whose money always burned a hole in his pocket? Why couldn’t 
a man have something in 
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“The first month I laid aside $55, clear money. The 
next month it was the same way. At the end of a short 
time my wife and I gazed proudly at a bank balance of 
over $400. And now, through the aid of this Account- 
ing System, J have $1,200 in gilt-edge securities tucked 
safely away in the steel vaults of my bank. 

“But the best part of the thing is yet to tell. We 
haven’t deprived ourselves of pleasure—we haven’t 
missed luxuries—we go to the theatre—we entertain 
and dress as before—in fact, we found the money-sav- 
ing game just as fascinating as it was profitable. The 
secret of the whole thing is that we stopped up our 
financial leaks with a few chunks of common sense. 

“I can tell you it’s a fine feeling to know that you 
have money in the bank, and that when the hard-luck, 
rainy days come along you can use your bank-bcok as 
an umbrella—to know that you have everything that 
you need, and that you can have many things that you 
really don’t need—to know that you can go to the thea- 
tre one night without wondering what you'll have to do 
without the next day. 


“This is what an efficient Saving System did for me. - 


If my story can be of any aid to the thousands of other 
American families who would like to save money and 
still enjoy the pleasures of life, then I am sure that I 
will be paying in a small measure the great debt of 
gratitude which I owe to the ‘Watch-Dog of the Home 


, 


Treasury. “a a ae 


The Budget Plan 


HE Ferrin Money Making Account System is sim- 
si plifying money matters for thousands upon thou- 

sands of people all over the country—helping 
square up bills and debts—putting money in the bank 
for people who never before saved a cent. It will help 
you in the same way. This system, which is simplicity 
itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insur- 

ance Record. 

Complete information is given on Making a Budget, 
Keeping Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, 
Making an Inventory of Household Goods. 

The Pocket Account Book (price, when sold sepa- 
rately, 50 cents,) contains printed slips so that you 
have only to jot down the amounts of your daily ex- 
penditures. The Kitchen Calendar (price 50 cents) 
keeps track of household expenses. At the end of each 
week or month these amounts are transferred to the 
Money Making Account Book, which contains 112 pages, 
size 8144x1014 inches, and is bound in half-blue Silk 
Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, Paper Sides—Turned 
edges, semi-flexible, stamped in gold. It fits any salary 
from the smallest to the largest. Incorporated in it is 
a recapitulation for every month of the year, which 
shows at a glance the Budget and the amounts paid out 
during the month for the various classified items of 
expense. It is the only book to our knowledge which 
has a Budget column for every mcnth. Special col- 
umns are provided for items on which an income tax 
does not have to be paid, so that these amounts may be 
deducted at the end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 
WAR tax is now levied on almost every kind of 
A article you buy. Few people know that the 
amounts so paid on daily purchases may properly 
be deducted from their income tax report. The follow- 
ing items, for example, are deductible: Interest on per- 
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sonal indebtedness; taxes on land, buildings and house- 
hold property; war taxes on club dues, theatre tickets, 
transportation, telephone messages, telegrams, tobacco, 
etc.; contributions to churches, charitable, scientific or 
educational institutions which are not conducted for 
profit. By keeping track of these war taxes on the 
pages for daily expenditures, and transferring the 
weekly or monthly totals to the Money Making Account 
Book, you will effect a saving on your income tax that 
will surprise you and that will pay the small price of 
the System many times over. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register is de- 
signed to keep an accurate record of your investments, 
insurance policies, etc. Contains 32 pages, size 5x8 
inches; price, separately, 50 cents. The Ferrin Inven- 
tory and Fire Insurance Record will enable you to make 
and keep a complete inventory of every room in the 
house; also provides for a record of your fire insurance 
policies. It is an absolute necessity in case of fire. It 
may save you many thousand times the cost, which is 
50c. when sold separately. 


A Few Minutes a Day 


HE Ferrin Money Making Account System takes 
only a few minutes a day. Any grammar school 
boy or girl can keep the accounts. This method is 


not a hard task. 

Now you need not worry about the money you spend 
for clothes, food, rent, or the theatre. You will spend 
it freely because you know how much you can afford to ° 
spend. 

The Ferrin Money Making Account System is a most 


practical gift to any newly married couple. Many peo- 
ple use them for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money 


EE how the Ferrin Money Making Account System 
S works, no matter how much or how little your in- 

come. We think we know what you will think of 
it when you see it. So we are willing to send you the 
complete System without your sending us any mcney in 
advance. Just mail the coupon, and back will come the 
System by return mail. If you feel that you can afford 
not to have it, simply send it back, and you will owe 
nothing. 


But when you have seen what big returns the Ferrin 
System will pay you, you will surely want to keep this 
wonderful aid to money-making, especially as we are sow 
making a special short-time offer of only $3 for the com- 
plete system. 

You will appreciate what a remarkable offer this is when 
you consider that other expense account books are sold for 
$3 and cover a period of only two years. The Ferrin Money 
Making Account Book covers four years, and therefore has 
twice the value, $6. And in addition you get the Ferrin 
Kitchen Calendar, the Ferrin Pocket Account Book, the 
Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register, the Ferrin 
Household Inventory and Fire Insurance Record, each 
worth 50c., or $2. You have the opportunity, therefore, of 
securing $8 value for only $3. 

But we can make this special combination offer only for 
a limited time. You are therefore urged to mail the cou- 
pon now—to do so costs nothing and does not obligate you 
in any way, and it may be a revelation to you of how much 
more you can get out of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekl 
Dept. F 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Please send me the Ferrin ony | Making Account System 
(the entire five books) for Free Examination. I will send 


you $3 in full payment within 5 days after receipt, or 
return the books. ais 


Name 
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McCutcheon’s 


Special Values 
Linen and White Goods 





UR Special Values in Linens 
and White Goods for the month 
of January will include generous 
stocks of moderately priced mer- 
; = Tradomee CHAaNdise of the usual McCutcheon 
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ill 
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= standard. 

_ With our expert linen buyers always in touch 
4 with the sources of supply, we are able, inour 
= purchases, to take advantage of every favor- 
| able market fluctuation. Because of this, and 


tut 


because we purchase in such vast quantities, 
our prices are considerably below those asked 
by other retail houses. 


Included in the Linens and White Goods 
are Damask Linens, Towels, Fancy Table 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, Laces and 
Embroideries. 





TDC 


We earnestly advise our patrons to make the 
most of this opportunity by providing now 
= for future needs. 





Send for illustrated catalog No. 14, giving 
detailed descriptions and prices 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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You Know at Least Ten 
People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy 
of THE INDEPENDENT with your com- 
pliments. If you will send their names 
and addresses by an early mail, we shall 
send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Self Made Americans 


DEMONSTRATION in demo- 
A cratic Americanization of the 

foreign-born has been worked 
out in the American House at Cin- 
cinnati, where 175 clubs of foreigners 
are working side by side and have 
practically taken over the management 
of the institution. There is perhaps 
nothing quite like it anywhere else. 

Before it was the American House, 
the building was Morris Rosen’s sa- 
loon, situated in a densely populated 
immigrant district hard by the cele- 
brated Mohawk Bridge, and famous as 
a tough resort. Here men in long 
beards and still wearing the queer 
shoes they had brought over with them 
from every part of Europe came to 
drink and smoke and play—all under 
the influence of American whiskey. 
The American House was built on 
the ‘sure foundations which Morris 
Rosen, in common with most saloon- 
keepers, understood. It was located near 
the homes of the men it proposed to 
serve. It laid the emphasis on leisurely 
recreation—cards, billiards and the 
like. It encouraged men to come in 
groups of their neighbors and kins- 
men, so that they could understand 
each other’s speech and have common 
interests to talk over. And it did not 
begin preaching or teaching or insist- 
ing on the use of the English language 
the first moment a man ventured into 
it. 

The results have been increasing, for 
from a small attendance at first there 
are now 175 clubs holding their 
regular meetings in the building and 
dropping in at other times, and these 
clubs are themselves furnishing the 
Americanization work, with a_ little 
guidance. The attendance at the Amer- 
ican House is greater than it was at 
the saloon, the same men, apparently, 
being willing to give up alcohol for 
the games, the meetings, the baths and 
lectures and entertainments which are 
provided. The furniture and equipment 
were gifts from women’s clubs and 
other organizations, and the general 
management and the building were 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Immigrant Welfare Association, 
the Council of Defense and other sim- 
ilar bodies. The director, George Eis- 
ler, is himself foreign-born, a man who 
was formerly editor of a Hungarian 
paper and a fervid patriot of. the land 
of his adoption. The project has been 
warmly commended by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane in a letter to Dr. 
William J. Condon, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati schools, who first con- 
ceived the idea when he found how 
poor an attendance the city was get- 
ting at its evening classes in English. 








The aspiring young author was anx- 
iously awaiting the postman’s ring. 
Finally, his patience was rewarded 
and he hastened to know the worst. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed, as he sank 
dejectedly into a chair. “That’s what 
I call rubbing it in. I sent that maga- 
zine two poems, and they’ve sent me 
back three.”—London Opinion. 
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Tell It to the Judge 
U tren the law, confidences be- 


tween husband and wife, lawyer 

and client, pastor and parishion- 
er, and doctor and patient have been 
regarded as “private communications” 
and privileged. Now comes a new rela- 
tionship growing out of the attempt of 
modern courts to prevent crime before 
it becomes serious rather than punish 
it afterward—the relationship of the 
judge of a juvenile court and the chil- 
aren who are brought before him. 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the best known 
advocate of the juvenile court, holds 
that this relationship is sacred, since 
the state, acting thru the court, is the 
over-parent of the child. 

The matter came out in a Denver 
case in the course of which Judge 
Lindsey was convicted of contempt of 
court. His appeal has recently been 
denied by the Superior Court of Colo- 
rado and the judge will appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
so that the highest court in the land 
may pass on the matter. 

Some years ago a Denver woman 
was accused of murdering her hus- 
band, a drunkard who had often as- 
saulted her and her twelve year old son. 
One morning as he came home, half 
drunk and threatening his wife as he 
rattled the door to get in, a shot was 
heard and the man fell, crying out that 
his wife had shot him. The boy after- 
ward came forward and said that it 
was he who had shot the man; that he 
found his mother with a _ revolver, 
threatening to shoot herself rather 
than put up longer with her husband’s 
abuse, and that as he (the boy) tried 
to take the gun away from her it was 
accidentally discharged. The prosecu- 
tor did not believe the boy and asked 
Judge Lindsey to talk with him. This 
the judge did, but he refused to tell 
what the boy revealed. The prosecutor 
claimed that the boy had told a differ- 
ent story and asked him to impeach the 
boy’s testimony. The judge stood pat, 
holding that the boy had talked to him 
in confidence and that he could not be- 
tray that confidence no matter what the 
story. He holds that “it is positively 
necessary to fight to the lat ditch to 
sustain the principle that a juvenile 
judge can safely get the confidence of 
girls and boys without being dragged 
into the courts to tell the whole town 
about it.” 

The higher court decided, however, 
by a vote of four to three, that this 
was not a privileged communication 
and the judge stands guilty of con- 
tempt, with the choice of paying a fine 
and costs amounting to about $2000, 
or of serving such a jail term as will 
purge him of the contempt. He declares 
he cannot possibly afford to pay such 
an amount and will go to jail if the 
Supreme Court does not reverse the 
decision. 

Meanwhile, as the case has gone its 
slow way upon appeal, the boy has 
become a young man and has served in 
France with a splendid record. And his 
mother, who was acquitted on his tes- 
timony, has happily remarried. 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 













Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
: ‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dy.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. . Real teaching. 
“One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
alls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 @ week from 
4 photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
1 We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the \ead- 
> te callie tan we one 
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soothing irritated, scratchy throats 
amd relieving bothersome coughs 
and hoarseness, it prevents more se- 
riousailments. Keep it alwaysin the 
medicine cabinet ; use it at the first 
indication of throat irritation. . 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
Good for young and old 
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120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
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DO NOT TAKE CHANCES 


with your principal! If a conservative investment in 


annuity form, bearing a_ liberal 
rate of interest, appeals to you, write for our interesting booklet, 
Bistes AND Bonps free! Every dollar pays for the work of distrib- 
uting the Holy Bible (6 million volumes last year in scores of lan- 
guages) without note or comment. Non-sectarian. You are asked to 
invest; your principal will be safe, and payments will be made punc- 
tually. No worries or losses. 


WRITE TOD AY! . AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Address Room 25 X, Bible House, New York 
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Yielding 
6% to 7% 


Bonds of $1,000, 
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secured by 
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Steel Steamships 
Steel Mills 
Chicago Real Estate 
Natural Resources 
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turing Plants 
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value and earn- 
ings to protect 
the investments. 


Make reserva- 
tions now and 
secure these at- 
tractive ratesfor 
your January 
funds. Send for 
new list No. 


1059 AB. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1918) 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Branch Offices: 
Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Milwaukee 
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Getting the World on Its Feet Again 


(Continued from page 269.) 


and surely assuming a more normal 
appearance. German prisoners have 
been used to advantage in clearing 
away the debris of ruined buildings 
and in other work. Many carloads of 
machinery and fixtures taken away by 
the Germans have been returned and 
set in operation. And reémployment of 
the workers at high wages has resulted 
in the withdrawal of public aid from 
nearly all of the 800,000 persons who 
were being assisted in November, 1918. 

And official reports indicate that the 
yield of this year’s crops will not be 
much below that of normal pre-war 
years. 

In the Belgian Congo there is an as- 
set which will prove of increasing im- 
portance in the future development of 
Belgium’s industries. In area the col- 
ony is eighty times as large as Bel- 
gium itself. Altho situated in equa- 
torial Africa, its climate is, on the 
whole, much more salubrious than that 
of most tropical countries, because the 
greater part of the country is a com- 
paratively high plateau. 

The vast mineral wealth of the Con- 
go includes copper, tin, gold, diamonds, 
iron and coal. And the colony’s ex- 
ports and imports in 1913 had a value 
of approximately $25,000,000, and in 
1916 the foreign trade exceeded $38,- 
000,000. 

But the proved industrial capacity 
and dependable character of the 
masses of the Belgian workers are the 
nation’s best assets in the present 
emergency. The record of the nation’s 
achievements in the past and its quiet 
and confident grappling with present 
difficulties are the surest guarantees 
that the Belgians can and will conquer 
in peace as they conquered in war. 


WHAT ITALY NEEDS 


The situation in Italy is vastly dif- 
ferent, and Italy faces a serious situa- 
tion, particularly thro lack of coal and 
social unrest. 

The hydro-electric power already in 
use and still to be developed will be 
the most important factor in the indus- 
trial future of Italy. It has been esti- 
mated that Italian waterpower is capa- 
ble of supplying a total of more than 
6,000,000 horse-power; there is in use 
at present more than 1,200,000 horse- 
power. Works under construction and 
those definitely planned for the im- 
mediate future will have a capacity of 
800,000 horse-power. It is expected, 
therefore, that in a short time 2,000,000 
horse-power of electrical energy will be 
employed. More than 200 miles of rail- 
way have already been electrified. 

The agricultural resources of Italy 
are of far greater importance than its 
mineral wealth. In any future adjust- 
ment Italy will not need assistance in 
developing her agriculture but will re- 
quire good openings and profitable 
markets having quick and easy com- 
munication with the centers of produc- 
tion. 

The continued emigration of labor- 
ers and settlers to other countries will 
help to create markets for Italian pro- 


ducts. Southern France and South 
American countries especially will be 
inviting fields for Italian emigrants. 
The overseas possessions have an area 
about four times that. of Italy proper, 
including the accessions of territory 
gained in consequence of the recent 
war. These offer important industrial 
and trade possibilities making for the 
development of a great industrial na- 
tion. 

Italy is well situated to serve as the 
principal entre-pét between the Far 
East and Central and Southern 
Europe. Italians with their historic 
legacy of maritime supremacy and 
their proved initiative will not fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
develop Italian industry and com- 
merce. 

The same situation which confronts 
Italy is faced to a large extent by Mid- 
dle Europe, also. 


THE SAME GERMAN EFFICIENCY 


Germany is setting about its task of 
rehabilitation intelligently and indus- 
triously, on the whole, and if the neces- 
sities of life can be provided to her 
people, it seems reasonably certain 
that Germany will “come back” rapid- 
ly. Germany has perhaps in a higher de- 
gree than most of her neighbors in- 
dustrial will-power and economic sense, 
which are certain to speed her recov- 
ery, if working conditions are at all 
favorable. Already the interchange of 
trade between Germany, France, and 
England has begun, and animosities of 
the war, so far as commercial relations 
are concerned, are being rapidly for- 
gotten. 

In thinking over the general Euro- 
pean situation, I recall the simple ex- 
planation given by Marshal ‘Foch of 
his success as a leader as being due 
largely to his faculty of never despair- 
ing. This simple faith seems to be as 
necessary today to assure a victory 
for peace as it was to win the victory 
of war. 

Of course, the obvious lesson of the 
whole European situation is that it can 
be saved only by production and thrift. 
This the “European economists and fi- 
nanciers thoroly understand, and they 
are doing everything in their power to 
stimulate such activities. 

We should remember, however, that 
it took England five years after the 
Napoleonic Wars to get back into her 
stride, but she did it—and became the 
greatest creditor nation in the world. 
We should not forget, also, that it took 
us years to recover from the effects of 
the Civil War, yet we did it—and be- 
came the wealthiest nation in all his- 
tory. 

Whether some of us may like it or 
not, this country must continue to be 
the great reservoir of food, raw ma- 
terials, and especially of credit, upon 
which Europe must be permitted to 
draw for some time to come. We can- 
not safely refuse to help Europe, and 
it is sound business to do all that we 
reasonably can to speed the rehabilita- 
tion of less fortunate, war-torn coun- 
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tries abroad. That is absolutely neces- 
sary, not only to preserve our own pros- 
perity but to insure an orderly world, 
without which everything else would 
be in vain. We have very recently had 
a few demonstrations of mob rule in 
the United States and need not look be- 
yond our borders to realize its terrible 
menace. 

We, the people of America, in fact, 
have a high and great trust in our 
keeping—we must keep the lamp of 
Liberty lighted. And if we do our. part, 
the world will not go down into the 
darkness of despair or be compelled to 
pass thru political and economic 
chaos. Finally, we must bear in mind 
that famous line from Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg speech which calls upon us to 
highly resolve “that government of the 
people, for the people; and by the 
people shall not perish”—not from the 
North or from the South, or even from 
America, but “from the earth.” 

New York City 


Pebbles 


“What church do you go to?” 
“T don't go to any. My baptism didn’t 
take.”—Life. 





There are one or two things that 
even very young men don’t know.— 
London Opinion. 


He—Phyllis is the sharpest girl I 
know. 

She—Yes—she cuts me every time I 
meet her.—Blighty. 


“Are you the captain of your soul?” 

“Sort of a second lieutenant,” ven- 
tured Mr. Henpeck dubiously.—Man- 
chester Evening Gazette. 


Willie—Pa, what’s a “Jack 
trades”? 

Papa—Generally a fellow who can 
produce everything except results.— 
Blighty. 


“What's this stuff?” 

“Mockturtle soup, sah.” 

“Well, tell that chef of your he’s 
earried his mockery too far.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


of al) 


Anxious Mother—I can’t let you go 
to football today, Johnnie—it’s much 
too cold. 

Johnnie—Oh, that’s all right—I’ll 
get into the hottest part of the game.— 
Blighty. 


The former Emperor is neatly “hit 
off” in this verse: 
Little Willie tried to fix 
European politics. 
All he did was simply nix. 
Ain’t he cute? He’s sixty-six. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


The stage manager was flirting with 
the leading lady when the comedian 
came nosing around. 

“Three is a crowd,” remarked the 
stage manager, pointedly. 

“In that case we have a pretty good 
audience tonight,” said the comedian, 
sweetly, as he peeped thru the curtain. 
—Blighty. 
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better than consult our 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which 
the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 
is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
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That Elusive Fourth Dimension 


Christians have conceived of God, as 
one to whom past and future form one 
eternal present so he sees simultan- 
eously all things that have been, are or 
will be. 

If our pile of film were made up of 
snapshots taken one a day thruout a 
man’s life we should see at one glance 
his growth from babyhood to boyhood, 
to maturity and old age. We could turn 
the leaves of his life backward or for- 
ward as we will. Some day perhaps we 
shall have stereo-movies, scenes in 
three dimensions with time as _ the 
fourth. 

This idea of time as a fourth dimen- 


|| sion is not a new one. In 1754 d’Alem- 


bert defining “dimension” in the Ency- 
clopedia wrote: “A brilliant man of 
my acquaintance believes that one may 
regard duration as a fourth dimen- 
sion” In 1903 Minkowski worked out 
the idea in mathematical form. H. G. 
Wells, always quick to catch up a new 
scientific theory to use as a plot for a 
story wrote in 1895 of “The Time Ma- 
chine,” a vehicle by which a man could 
travel back and forth in time as he can 
can travel east and west in a motor 
car. In this he visits the future and 
finds mankind split into two species, a 
subterranean working class living on 
—literally—a pleasure-loving leisure 
class. 

In “The Plattner Case” Wells tells 
of a chemical professor who was by an 
explosion knocked into—not the middle 
of next week as we commonly say—but 
into the fourth dimension of space. 
Ten days later he was knocked back 
again into our world but the only evi- 
dence of the truth of his story was 
that his heart beat on the right side 
and he was left handed and otherwise 
reversed in a way that would be im- 
possible in a space of three dimensions. 
We can turn a glove inside out in three 
dimensions and so make it just like its 
mate of the other hand but we cannot 
turn a solid inside out except in four 
dimensional space. 

In another of his “Thirty Strange 
Stories” Wells tells “The Story of 
Davidson’s Eyes.” While Davidson was 
working in his London laboratory a 
lightning shock so affected his eyesight 
that he could not see the familiar ob- 
jects about him which he could feel 
but looked instead at a South Sea is- 
land on the opposite side of the globe. 
This might be possible in a curved 
space of four dimensions altho Wells 
professes to pooh-pooh such an absurd 
suggestion while he ingeniously insin- 
uates it. George Macdonald in his fan- 
tastic romance “Lilith” also introduces 
the fourth dimension. 

Points that are far apart if meas- 
ured in three dimensions may be close 
together in the fourth. We can readily 
understand this if time is the fourth 
dimension for events can happen at 
the same instant tho thousands of 
miles apart. But it is not impossible 
to conceive of the fourth dimension as 














spatial instead of temporal if we ap- 


(Continued from page 275) 


proach the problem from a simpler 
standpoint. Let us think of ourselves as 
living in a “Flatland” of two dimen- 
sions with no thought of a third. There 
yet survive in enlightened America in- 
dividuals who believe that “the: earth 
do move” and who deny that it is 
“round like a ball.” That is, they do 
not recognize the curvature of the 
earth in the third dimension. But if 
such an individual were to travel in a 
“straight” line westward over the 
“level” land and water he would much 
to his surprize come back to his start- 
ing point which he had left 25,000 
miles behind him. 

Suppose yourself a worm—the Bible 
says you are anyway—and crawling 
around on a sheet of paper. With your 
vermicular mind you doubtless would 
take a superficial view of the universe 
and find it as impossible to imagine a 
third dimension as man does a fourth. 
A If in the course of 
your crawling you 
came across a tri- 
angle you might— 
if you were a 
measuring worm— 
pace it off and find 
that the distance 
from A to B was 
8 inches, from B 

© to C was 6 inches 
and from this data if you knew the law 
of the hypothenuse, you might calcu- 
late that the distance from A to C was 
10 inches. On measuring it you would 
find. your prediction verified and so 
gain perfect confidence in your plane 
geometry. But unbeknownst to you, 
poor worm with your eyes fixed on the 
paper, some man may have picked up 
the sheet and crumpled it up or rolled 
it over so that A and C are only one 
inch apart—in the third dimension. The 
worm is right when he thinks the dis- 
tance between these points is 10 
inches: so is the man right when he 
says it is one inch. It depends on the 
point of view. 

Now in Einstein’s view something of 
this sort happens to our three-dimen- 
sional space when matter gets into it. 
We know for instance that if you di- 
vide the circumference of any circle 
by the diameter the ratio figures out 
as 3.1415+. It has been calculated to 
707 decimal places but we can dis- 
pense with the rest of them and call 
the whole thing Pi for short. Write 
it in Greek as r . Now if you place 
a heavy particle, say a lead bul- 
let, in the center of a circle the 
ratio of the diameter to the circumfer- 
ence, according to Einstein, becomes a 
little less than Pi, for the circle has 
been warped, so to speak, into the 
fourth dimension by the strain of 
gravitation. The difference in such a 
case is too small to be measurable by 
any known means, but it is supposed 
to be an actual not an imaginary devi- 
ation from the geometrical law. 

Now the sun being a big heavy body 
must extend its gravitational strain 
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for a considerable distance around and 
a ray of light passing thru this 
crumpled up space would not be able 
to pursue a straight course. And ac- 
cording to the eclipse observations it 
does not. Light like everything else 
follows “the easiest way” and this is 
not always the straight and narrow 
path. A river takes the easiest, not the 
shortest, way to the sea and this leads 
it thru many meanderings. Most of us, 
I suppose, have a mental image of 
Newton’s gravitation as a sort of rope 
by which the sun pulls the earth into 
its orbit when it is disposed to fly off 
on a tangent. But from Elinstein’s 
viewpoint we should rather think of 
the earth as picking its way as best it 
can thru a space-and-time combination 
that has been strained and distorted by 
the power of the sun. I visualize Ein- 
stein’s solar system as a spider web 
with the sun in the middle like the 
spider and the planets like flies trying 
to get around thru the tangled strands. 
But it is more complicated than that 
for each planet has its own lesser web 
of radiating influence to drag about 
with it wherever it goes. 

Newton’s idea is simpler but un- 
fortunately light at least seems to fol- 
low Einstein’s law, not Newton’s. That 
is why Einstein is such a troublesome 
fellow. If he would confine himself to 
metaphysical speculation nobody need 
bother about these strange notions of 
his. But when he points how they can 
be proved and then British astrono- 
mers and American physicists find 
things according to his deductions he 
cannot be ignored. The man does not 
seem to have that decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind that leads 
most of us to limit our logic to the 
sphere of common sense. When he gets 
an idea in his head he follows it wher- 
ever it leads him even tho he bumps 
up against Euclid and Newton and the 
rest of us. For instance if you admit 
the second of his two fundamental pos- 
tulates, that the speed of light is con- 
stant regardless of the velocity of its 
source, you are irresistibly led—unless 
you let go of his hand somewhere on 
the way—to the conclusion that time is 
a local affair; that there is no way of 
telling by light signals whether two 
clocks at a distance are keeping the 
same time, or whether two events at 
different places occur simultaneously. 
You could not tell this even if you 
could shoot a watch from one place to 
the other with the speed of light, for 
no matter how many seconds—or 
years—the watch might be on its way 
it would register the same time. If in- 
stead of a watch a man could travel at 
that speed he would not grow old on 
the way. According to Einstein no 
man, watch or any other material 
thing can travel with the speed of 
light, for it would require an infinite 
force to give the smallest particle such 
a velocity. But let us suppose that a 
hollow projectile holding a man, such 
as Jules Verne and Wells used on their 
voyages to the moon, should be sent off 
into space with a velocity one twenty- 
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38 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


this period of domestic unrest and international uncertainty, the 
record of S. W. Straus & Co., now thirty-eight years without loss 
to any investor, is an invaluable guide to safe investment. 


1} 


Each successive year adds to the significance of this record, which 
has withstood two wars and four financial crises. Our record 
means omg care in the selection of the securities we offer, 
thoroughness in safeguarding them, and an unvarying policy of 
protection of the interests of our clients. 


How to Choose Safest 6% 
January Investments 


Our booklet, “Safety and 6%,” and our current circulars will be an 
invaluable aid in choosing the safest securities yielding the highest 
safe income—6% with 4% Federal income tax paid. They describe 
a. well-diversified variety of sound bonds, secured by the highest 
class of properties in many of the largest cities of the country, from 
New York to San Francisco, 


Write for this valuable investment literature, which will be sent you 
without charge or obligation if you specify 
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caught like a comet by the gravitation 
of some star and be swung around and 
sent back to the earth, the man on 
stepping out of his shell would be two 
years older but he would find the 
world two hundred years older. This 
would be, as Professor Langevin sug- 
gests in Scientia, 1911, an interesting 
way to study history, but it would be 
risky, not to say impossible. Still 
French scientists, like Napoleon, have 
no place in their dictionaries for so 
stupid a word as “impossible” and 
M. Esnault-Pelterie has figured out 
that a thousand pounds of radium 
would be sufficient to carry a man to 
Venus in 35 hours if a hollow projec- 
tile could be fitted up like a rocket 
with the radium in the rear sending 
out a rapid fire of electrons. 

After all the idea of the relativity 
of time ought to be easier to accept 
than that of space for it is in accord 
with experience instead of contrary to 
it. How time flies—sometimes—and 
how laggard at others. We drop off 
to sleep and wake the next instant if 
we credit our personal perceptions. 
Why should we believe the sun and the 
clock in preference to ourselves? 








If You Want to Read More 
About the Einstein Theories 


For the non-mathematical reader the 
articles on “Gravitation” by Professor Ed- 
dington in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment of July 6 and 13, 1918, are the best. 
Poincaré’s “Science and Method” or 
“Foundations of Science” (Science Press, 
N. Y.) gives a clear account of the rela- 
tivity theory in its earlier aspects. In “The 
Fourth Dimension Simply Explained” 
(Munn & Co., N. Y., 1910) twenty-two 
writers do their best to justify the title of 
the book. Professor Wetzel in Science, 
Oct. 3, 1913, explains the relativity of 
time with many diagrams and references to 
the literature. See also Science for July 
6, 1909; May 20, 1910; June 20, 1913; 
April 24, 1914. In Philosophical Review, 
Jan., 1915, Wildon Carr discusses ‘The: 
Metaphysical Implications of the Principle 
of Relativity.” Other articles of interest to 
the general reader are to be found in 
Scientific American Supplement, April 7, 
1917, and in Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
cnaiogy and Scientific Methods, Jan. 18, 


The mathematical student may be re- 
ferred to: Silberstein’s “Theory of Rela- 
tivity”; Carmichael’s “Theory of Relativ- 
ity”; Cunningham’s “Principle of Rela- 
tivity”; Richardson’s “Electron Theory of 
Matter”; Young’s “Fundamental Concepts 
of Algebra and Geometry”; and to articles 
by Wilson and Lewis on “The Time-Space 
Manifold” in Proceedings of American 
Academy of Arts and Science, Nov., 1912; 
by Lewis and Comstock in Philosophical 

agazine, 1908; by Campbell and Wilson 
in Philosophical Magazine, 1910. Also to 
“Relativity,” by A. W. Conway, 1915. 
“Mathematical Report on the Relativity 
Theory of Gravitation,” by A. E. Edding- 
ton. London Physical Society, 1918. W. de: 
Sitter’s “On Ejinstein’s Theory of Gravita- 
tion and its Astronomical Consequences.” 
Monthly notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Vol. 76, p. 699, 1916. H. A. Lor- 
entz’s “Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation.” 
Proc. Amsterdam Academy, Vol. 19, 1917.. 
A. Ejinstein’s ‘“Kosmologische Betrachtun-- 
gen zur allgemeinen Relativitatotheorie,” 
Berlin Sitzungsbericht, 1917. H. Minkow- 
ski’s “Die Grundgleichungen fiir die elec- 
tromagnetishen Vorgiinge in bewegten Kér- 
pem,” Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, p. 53, 1908.. 
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Pebbles 


“T’ll marry you on one condition!” = i ‘ os | - : ne 
“That’s all right; I entered college The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America 
on four.”—Yale Record. 


Barber—Do you want a hair cut? 
Stude—Naw! Cut ’em all while 
you’re about it.—Jack O’ Lantern. 


“Why don’t you applaud the or- 
chestra?” iii 

“T can’t stand the strain.”—Sun Dial. 
1819 

Mr. Peck—Would you mind compel- 
ling me to move on, officer? I’ve been 
waiting on this corner three hours for 
my wife.—Puck. 


Beatrice (after dinner at the Adel- 
phia)—Oh, I feel like crying. 

James—“Well, there is a ball-room 
here.—Punch Bowl. 


“T had a fall last night that rendered ()ne H ul ni A Te¢ Y ATS 


me unconscious for six hours.” 
“Uh-huh?” 


“Yep; I fell asleep.”—Voodoo. 8) { ~ -rvice 


Prof.—I am going to speak on liars 
today. How many of you have read the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the text? 

Nearly every student raised his hand. 

Prof.—Good. You are the very group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no 


Losses Paid over $175.000.000 


twenty-fifth chapter.—Pitt Panther. Cash Capital, ° ° ° ; . $5,000,000.00 
Satie be . ren Cash Assets, : . . $32,006,432.57 
e—My dear, I can’t afford to buy ay ae pat 
you that hat. Total Liabilities, . , , . 18,578,092.92 
a you’d save money if you Net Surplus, 8 428,339.65 
id. & a , ie ie 
He—How do you make that out? Surplus for Policy-Holders, ; ; ‘ 13,428,339.65 
She—Because I shall fret myself ill NOTE—The Security Valuations on which this statement is based are 
if I don’t get it, and you know what ik Géed te the Treurance Comm 
doctors’ bills are!—Tit-Bits. on 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Life Guard (rushing up excitedly) — A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Madam, your poor husband has just m 2. SEAR. | : 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, . 
been drowned. RALPH B. IVES, 
The Widow (in bathing costume)— BB ALLEN, Goo. . Assis 
And have they found his body? be “~ poy Tonal oe: ‘ at ' Se ae 
Life Guard—No, it’s lost. K.E.STRONACH,. . . pata PF sop ~ oe ect 
Widow—Now, isn’t that just too pro- GEO. L. BURNHAM, Comptroller 


voking—he had the key to our bath- 
house around his neck.—Tiger. eine i " 
AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 

“You are suffering from brain fag 
and ennui,” announced the specialist. 
“You should take more interest in your | 











business.” 
“I would like to,” said the patient. — 
“Then why don’t you?” demanded 1850—1919 


the specialist. 


Smee: |THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
patient. “I’m a pawnbroker.”—Journal 


of the American Medical Association. 


Two Scots were on a journey on a INSURANCE COMPANY 


hot summer day. “Have you anything 








with you, McNab?” asked one. In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
“Ay, a bottle of beer. What have you, 
McAllister?” 
yet: : rae 
er tongue.” ite Aloe JOHN ‘ee M.D. Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Good! We'll divide our provisions. Finance CoMMITTEE surance or not, may make direct contracts 
_McNab produced his beer and it was CLARENCE II. KELSEY with this Company, for a limited territory 
divided. Then he asked his fellow trav- a a, — ond if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
eler to bring out his provisions. WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
I?” said McAllister. Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 
“Ay, man, the dried tongue you said p —_ Lb aighow gad Address the Company at its Home Office, 
you had.” resent ee Bak «| | No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
I haven’t got one now,” was the 


























cool reply.—The Passing Show. 
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It’s Only Teacher! 


(Continued from page 276.) 


own home towns. They are transients, 
wanderers. They must find their happi- 
ness where they happen to be. And 
people who call them “queer” would do 
well to stop and ask how many years 
of skimping, discomfort, fear of criti- 
cism, and almost friendless and always 
insecure exile from home may have 
made many of them what, in their 
fresh girlhood, they never thought to 
become. : 

The first social problem that con- 
fronts a new teacher in any commu- 
nity is “Where to live?” Many teachers 


‘| suggest that communities where there 


is no suitable hotel or boarding house 
where a teacher can live at a price 
within her means, a “teacherage” 
should be provided by the community. 
This is worth considering in the light 
of what one teacher has to tell: 

“There are few teachers who expect 
‘all the comforts of home’ when they 
go away to teach; but. they do not ex- 
pect extraordinary discomforts. Yet 
there are many who think that a 
schoolmarm who expects a warm room, 
and a good light to work by, is ‘fussy.’ 
She is even more ‘peculiar’ if during 
zero weather she has no appetite for 
a daily menu of cold pork, underdone 
potatoes, rank tea, and slack-baked, 
yeasty bread. In making these state- 
ments I have in mind some personal 
experiences with starvation diet and 
comfortless rooms. 

“One of my experiences was in a 
small town where the winters are un- 
usually severe. When I was engaged to 
teach there I was informed by the Su- 
perintendent that boarding places were 
scarce and that I could not arrange 
for accommodations until I arrived. I 
reached the place two days before 
school opened and went to the local 
hotel, supposing that I could get a 
room there without depending on pri- 
vate families. Much to my surprize and 
amusement, the proprietor announced 
that he could not bother to take teach- 
ers because they required heated 
rooms. My sense of humor kept my 
courage alive while I made six more 
inquiries—this time at private houses 
—with no result. That evening another 
new teacher arrived and enjoyed a 
similar reception. Late that night we 
succeeded in securing a small room to- 
gether. This contained one rickety bu- 
reau, a shallow closet with only a few 
hooks, a three-quarter bed, a small 
stand, and a chair. 

“As our room was not heated we had 
to spend winter evenings in the family 
living room, which contained the only 
stove in the house besides the kitchen 
range. The family often had callers 
who were entertained in this room, so 
that we found it impossible to get a 
quiet moment in which to read, write 
letters or plan our daily work. Finally 
we decided to get up very early in the 
morning for that purpose, but our 
landlady objected to our turning on the 
electric light, which we had to do on 
dark winter mornings.” 

Yet the landlady responsible for 


these accommodations was “insulted” 
when the teachers finally found a bet- 
ter place to live and left her home. This 
teacher’s next experience was not 
much better: 

“My next experience was in another 
small town. The only available board- 
ing place was a small cottage on a 
country road nearly two miles from 
the school. Here I boarded with some 
other teachers. As there was no car 
line near, we walked to and from 
school. During the autumn and early 
winter, we enjoyed these walks, and 
they were doubtless good for us. But 
in January and February when snow 
storms made the roads almost impass- 
able, we did not relish acting the part 
of the snow plow. Ploughing thro 
drifts for the greater part of two miles 
may sound like wholesome and invigor- 
ating exercize. Doubtless it is, if it can 
be followed by a rest. But it is an ex- 
hausting setting-up drill before several 
hours of teaching. The walks might 
have tired us less if they had been pre- 
ceded by a substantial breakfast, but 
all the meals were so scanty and so 
poor that we had to buy bread and 
cheese and soup in order to get enough 
to eat.” 

“My room,” she continues, “was as 
cheerful as a cell in the Tombs. It con- 
tained a cot with a straw-filled mat- 
tress. This was provided with cotton 
flannel blankets and two decidedly 
dirty quilts. There were no sheets. The 
enly other furniture consisted of a bu- 
reau, a tiny table and a _ straight- 
backed chair. The only light was a 
kerosene hand lamp which I fitted with 
a paper shade. I could have made 
friends with the furnishings if the 
room had been warm, but it was a 
match for the finest Bohn refrigerator 
ever made. Several times the pipes 
froze so that we often had to wait un- 
til we reached the school-house before 
we could get water for our morning 
ablutions. Our rooms were so intensely 
cold that for several nights we had to 
go to bed almost completely dressed. 

“Some may argue that such experi- 
ences are ‘good for one’s soul.’ Per- 
haps they are good for the teacher’s 
soul, but unfortunately her pupils do 
not reap any advantage. No teacher 
can be fully efficient under such condi- 
tions.” 

No teacher can be permanently 
sweet-tempered and pleasant with her 
pupils, one might almost say, when 
such conditions are hers,—but there 
are still saints on earth and some of 
them are teachers. Think of that, com- 
fortably housed parents, when Johnny 
comes home in tears and you are in- 
clined to blame the teacher! 

Perhaps the living conditions that 
teachers must usually accept have 
something to do with their lack of so- 
cial prestige in small towns, since, as 
one teacher suggests, the leading 
women of the town do not like to pay 
calls at boarding-houses and be re- 
ceived in bedrooms. However that may 
be, we may be sure from what teach- 
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ers tell us, that quite aside from any 
personal fitness or unfitness for social 
fife in a community, teachers often. fail 
to have the pleasures enjoyed by other 
normal persons. Here is one of the best 
stories of the kind I have heard, altho, 
in my ten years of experience as the 
wife of a teacher I have heard many 
like it, many that told the same truths. 
The young teacher arrived in the town 
where she was to serve and asked the 
Superintendent about boarding places, 
only to be told that she would find the 
greatest difficulty in getting a room 
and could not possibly hope to get room 
and board under one roof. 

“T tramped from one end of the town 
to the other several times that day 
only to find that the rooming places of 
which I was told were mere figments of 
the imagination. I was so tired that it 
seemed as though I could not take an- 


other step, and sought the home of the |. 


Superintendent. He advised me to try 
one more place. This was the home of 
a woman who had been nursing in pri- 
vate families to support herself. She 
had a room that she would be glad to 
rent, but there would be days at a time 
when I would be the only one in the 
house and there would be no one to 
keep the fires. It seemed a choice be- 
tween something and nothing and I 
chose the former even tho it was 
a poor alternative. She showed me the 
room, and the door had no more than 
closed behind her when the tears which 
I had been fighting back for the last 
two hours came tumbling from my 
eyes. . . . Oh, to be back in my dear 
little home in the country where people 
were glad when I came at night and 
called ‘Good-bye’ when I left in the 
morning! Fortunately I came of good 
old New England stock, and after rest- 
ing for awhile on the bed where I had 
thrown myself when the lachrymal 
flood overpowered me, I set my teeth, 
bathed my eyes, and sallied out in 
quest of supper. Again I thought of 
my home in the country with its home- 
made bread, fresh vegetables and 
whipped cream.” 

The next day this teacher met an- 
other new teacher who had not found 
anything but a room at the high-priced 
hotel. She invited her to share her own 
room and they spent the rest of the 
year together, multiplying their joys 
and dividing their difficulties. These 
two young women went, each to her 
own church, on Sunday morning and 
this is what our correspondent has to 
say about it: 

“I could not help wishing that I had 
been born a Catholic like my room- 
mate, or that she had been baptized a 
Presbyterian like me, for then we 
could have gone to church together. 
‘But then,’ I reflected, ‘we will both 
have an opportunity to meet more of 
the people sooner, for the Presbyterian 
ladies who call on me will call on her 
and the Catholic ladies who call on her 
may include me in the courtesy.’ I lin- 
gered a moment in the pew at the close 
of the service, hoping someone might 
speak to me; but everyone seemed to 
be in a hurry to get to the door. The 
minister was busy talking with a 
group of parishioners and I left the 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock com- 
pany of a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its 
capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 


the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at 
the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured 


property to the value of.....cccccccccess $31,728,420,851.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of...............0005 $319,356,442.45 
Paid losses during that period ...... ecocccece $157,084,362.82 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers ...... «+» $100,230,470.00 
Of which there have been re- 
I Sir c'kS sdascsenacebue $94,086,050.00 
Léaving outstanding at present 
GE. Ghawennuenessatnnees $6,144,420.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.......... $24,838,024.95 
On December 31, 1918, the assets of the company amounted to.... $16,823,491.34 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually 
upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E, FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 
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CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins, and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or Otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposites payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
or E tors, Tr and y in Suit. 








Accepts only Private Trusts and Declines all Corporation or other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business— November 12, 1919 


?88ETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate wpe ccetsereeeeeee: $2. eet. 183. 82 Ste: Ci oss Swchiness vageeas $1,000,000.00 
on tt ee 5 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits. 4,481,335.88 
eee naeenten » PEEEEE liepeinn te Get.,.....-.005-0-. 23,453,018.19 
Cash in Company’s Vaults.......... 1,600,000.00 Life Insurance Fund.........+++++- 56,083.42 
Aeerued Pinteresi,’ "esa," Suspense 370,531.12 | annuity Fund .......ecscseceeees 2,123, 432.46 
PIA AEE LOT 62 Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c.. 972,528.77 


790,624.49 
Bonds. ‘a sasasancetesencese 16,334,763.86 
$32,086,398.72 











$32,086,398.72 


TRUSTEES 
Emlen Roosevelt Howard Townsend 
Cleveland H. Dodge Bugene ano 
Thomas Denny Alfred E. Marling 
Lincoln Cromwell 
Paul Tuckerman 
Walter Kerr 


Charles G. Thompson 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Edmund L. Baylies 
Henry A. C. Taylor 
Columbus 0’D. Iselin 


Henry Parish, Jr. 
Nicholas Biddle 
William M. Cruikshank 


Lew 
Edward J. Hancy Joseph H, Choate, Jr. 


WALTER KERR, President 


IRVING L. ROE, Secretary 
J. LOUIS VAN ZELM, Asst. Secy. 


HENRY PARISH, Jr., . Vice-Pres. 
VAN ZELM, 2d Vice-Pres. 


JOHN C. Mg Asst. Secy. 
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S. M. B. HOPKINS, 34 View Pres. 
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When Prices 
Fluctuate 


An intimate knowl- 
edge of the financial 
position and latest 
records of the com- 
pany whose securities 
you own is at all 
times desirable —es- 
pecially when prices 
fluctuate. 

Over 500 prominent com- 
panies are described in the 


latest edition of our ““White 
Book.” 


We will be glad to send 
you a copy of this book and 
a pamphlet showing you 
how you can buy securities 
on the Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 


If you desire, a special re- 
port will be prepared on 
any security in which you 
may be interested without 
obligation on your part. 


Ask for Booklet 78-LL 
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43 Exchange Place New York 
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BEHIND YOUR 
SECURITIES 


We have prepared thorough analyses of 
40 leading Stock Exchange Securities 
showing changes in values of properties 
over a period of several years as they 
affect stockholders. 


These are summarized in our booklet 
10-IN., which also contains charts show- 
ing price fluctuations and volume of 
transactions. 


We will be glad to send a copy with in- 
formation showing how you can purchase 
these and other securities on our 


Twenty Payment Plan 
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church without having spoken to any- 
one. 

“My roommate was at home when I 
arrived and greeted me with a smile, 
and said, ‘Well, did you enjoy the 
service and meeting the people of the 
parish?’ 

“*T enjoyed the service,’ I replied, 
‘but I did not meet any of the people. 
How many did you meet at your 
church?’ 

“‘“Not a soul, Jenny,’ she replied, 
speaking my first name as tho it were 
a precious straw at which she clutched 
to save herself from drowning in a sea 
of lonesomeness. From that time on we 
were Jenny and Grace. We talked it 
over and decided to make the best of it. 

“None of the ladies called until the 
end of the first month. Then the Super- 
intendent and his wife called and the 
Presbyterian minister and his wife. 
Grace was out both times but I did 
my best to be cordial. We did every- 
thing we could think of to keep up our 
spirits. We spoke to the clerks in the 
stores where we traded and we were on 
speaking terms with the postman on 
our street, but so far as the great ma- 
jority of the people were concerned, 
they might as well have been so many 
fence-posts and we cobblestones in the 
street. When a missionary tea, or ba- 
zaar to raise funds occurred, a general 
notice was sent to the teachers. We 
hesitated about going at first, because 
we knew so few people, and so few 
people had shown any interest in know- 
ing us that we felt like intruders. 
Finally, one afternoon when I re- 
turned from school, I found Grace with 
a look on her face that indicated that 
she had come to some kind of decision. 

“*You look as if you had decided to 
impeach the President or discharge 
the janitor,’ said I. 

“‘T am tired of sitting in this seven 
by nine room gathering barnacles,’ she 
said. ‘If the people of this town don’t 
care enough about knowing me to call 
on me, I am going to force the ac- 
quaintance by attending everything 
they give where I can pay my way, so 
they won’t feel that I am sponging. I 
am going to begin by attending the 
supper which the ladies of the Meth- 
odist Church are giving to-morrow af- 
ternoon.’ 

“That was the beginning of our going’ 
to all sorts of gatherings open to the 
public. We began to realize that we 
knew more people who spoke to us on 
the street, but no more of the towns- 
people called on us, nor were we invit- 
ed to any of their parties. There was a 
young men’s club in town which decid- 
ed to give a benefit party and dance, the 
proceeds of which were to go to help 
the poor of the town. Two of the young 
men invited Grace and me to go. The 
purpose for which the party was given 
was a good one, the young men were 
respectable, and we went. 

“The next noon the Superintendent 
sent us word that he would like to see 
us in the office at the close of school. 
The purpose of the interview was to 
tell us that our attending the party 
the evening before had been indiscreet. 
Some of the prominent people in the 
town did not approve of dancing and 
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card playing. Two of the ministers had 
called upon him that morning and one 
of the ladies had called him on the 
phone to enter protest against the 
teachers attending such parties. We 
explained that we had no thought of 
doing anything improper. The Super- 
intendent said he had no doubt of that, 
but in the same breath he intimated 
that we better not do it again.” 

Later in the year these two luckless 
girl teachers were reprimanded for 
taking supper at the hotel with some 
boys from their own home town, boys 
who had been neighbors of one of them 
all her life, and one was a cousin. 

This teacher’s most interesting and 
pertinent letter closes with the follow- 
ing remarks: 

“Near the end of the year the pastor 
of one of the churches, realizing that 
the teachers were not so happy as they 
should be, devoted a Sunday evening 
discourse to a consideration of ‘The 
Stranger Within Our Gates.’ He sent a 
questionnaire to each teacher. One of 
the questions was, ‘What do you de- 
sire of the community for yourself?’ I 
really felt better after I had answered 
that question. This is what I wrote: 

“First, that I be received in the 
town where I am to teach as any other 
woman who is my equal, intellectually, 
socially and morally, would be re- 
ceived. 

“Second, that I be treated as an in- 
dividual, not as one of a class distinct 
from other human beings. 

“‘Third, that the women in _ the 
neighborhood call upon me soon after 
my arrival, as they would call upon 
the wife of a merchant or a lawyer 
who moves into their neighborhood, 
thus giving me an opportunity to show 
whether or not I am a social being. If 
I fail in my social duties I am willing 
to be “dropt” as they would “drop” 
any other woman for similar reasons. 

“ ‘Fourth, that I be not classed with 
those who do not return calls, just be- 
cause I am a teacher. 

“Fifth, that I be invited to parties 
to which others besides teachers are 
invited, so that I may extend my ac- 
quaintance and enjoy the companion- 
ship of people some of whom are out- 
side the teaching profession. 

“ ‘Sixth, that when people talk to 
me, they sometimes allow the conversa- 
tion to drift to topics other than 
school teaching. 

“ ‘Seventh, that if any social restric- 


‘tions other than a lawyer’s wife would 


be expected to observe are to be laid 
upon me, it be made known at the time 
when the contract is signed. 

“‘Eighth, that if the people in the 
town delay extending any social cour- 
tesies until I am so calloused with 
homesickness and lonesomeness that I 
have lost any desire to meet them half 
way, it shall not be attributed to the 
natural unsociability of school teach- 
ers.’ 

To sum up, then, these are some of 
the social disadvantages of being 4 
teacher: unpleasant living conditions 
as aliens in the community and as 
aliens so poorly paid that they cannot 
demand conditions commensurate with 
their interests and tastes; a public tra- 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 


: Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


Interest at per cent. 

the rate of per annum 
will be credited to depositors Jinuary 1, 1920 (payable 
on and after January 20th) on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or betore January 10th, will draw 
interest from January Ist. 


CROWELL HAT DEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Com 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
OHAS. 0. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 














AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 4, 1919. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOOK 
DIVIDEND NO. 83. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Thursday, 
January 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Monday, December 15, 19]9. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 

H. C. WICK, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 4, 1919. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 69. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Thursday, January 1, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Monday, December 15, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 

H. C. WICK, Secretary. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1926, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 


20, 1919. 
Cc. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 10, 1919. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable February 2, 
1920, at the office of the Treasurer, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Janu- 
ary 2, 1920. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
January 28, 1920, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at 3 P. M., January 2, 1920, and 
reopened at 10 A. M., January 29th, 1920. 

MILTON S. BARGER, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The directors of this corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 1%% on the preferred 
capital stock. They have also declared a divi- 
dend of soc per share on the common capital 
stock. The dividends on both preferred and 
common stock are payable January 5, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 16, 1919. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 82 
A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two and one-balf dollars per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
Payable on January 15, 1920, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 20, 1919. 
JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 16. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
catled for December 31, 1919, to declare the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share upon 
the Common: Capital Stock of the Company, pay- 
able by ch cks mailed January 15, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 o'clock P. M. Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. The Transfer Books will not close. 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 

San Francisco, Cal., December 8, 1919. 
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dition that permits townspeople to de- 
mand unreasonable things of the 
teacher in the way of conformity to 
the ideas of the town, and that does 
not hesitate to criticize unkindly 
things harmless in themselves and nor- 
mally interesting and enjoyable to 
young women; a public tradition that 
blames and dislikes the teacher for a 
certain cautious dryness of personality 
that is the result of poverty and criti- 
cism, not the cause; and a public tra- 
dition that does not give the unmar- 
ried woman worker the same courtesy 
and consideration shown to the woman 
who lives at ease as the wife of any 
townsman. Moreover there is the social 
segregation of the teacher, the tradi- 
tion that makes people invite teachers 
only to meet other teachers. This is 
done in nearly all parts of the country 
and resented by teachers everywhere. 

The writer knows of many parties 
given by kind-hearted patrons of 
schools, public and private, for the 
teachers. Nearly always the teachers 
attending such parties are as bored as 
the givers of them. And yet if they 
were to meet under favorable circum- 
stances they might have a good time 
together, they might find much in com- 
mon. But both sides have been bored 
without knowing why. And consequent- 
ly the gulf is dug deeper between the 
public-spirited patron of the school 
and the teachers. Yet the reason is not 
far to seek. 

Suppose Mr. and Mrs. Gray invite 
Johnny’s six favorite lady teachers to 
dinner with them. Do they invite any 
attractive young men or other attrac- 
tive people to meet them? By no 
means. They invite these ladies who 
have been working together all day to 
dress up and come together in the 
evening and talk about Johnny. 
“Well,” says the host, carving the tur- 
key, “how is school?” But if a lawyer 
were dining with him he would be 
most unlikely to fumble around in his 
mind for such an inquiry as “How’s the 
bar?” And his wife will murmur to 
the poor teacher on her left, “Do you 
really think Johnny will improve?” 
The party is spoiled. To put it bluntly, 
such treatment of teachers is discour- 
teous and unkind, however good the in- 
tention, and the sooner people realize 
it the better. As one teacher once said 
to me, “That dinner was only a clumsy 
charity! I could hardly swallow it!” 

This segregation reacts against the 
children’s best interests. The happier, 
more normal, and richer are teacher’s 
lives, the better will they be able to 
minister to the needs of little children. 
And so long as people have no better 
way of introducing teachers to the 
communities they serve than that 
which I have seen all too often—send- 
ing them a printed notice of the first 
church affair with a paid admission to 
be held after the beginning of school 
and adding that it will be a good 
chance to meet parents—so long as 
people do this sort of thing, threaten- 
ing unpopularity if the teacher does 
not accept it in silence, just so long 
will teachers who are socially self-re- 
specting be unhappy and discontented 
with “the teacher’s” job. 
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The Value of 
a Surety Bond 


The bonding business of the pres- 
ent day is on a uniformly firm basis 
of financial strength. 

At the same time, it 1s obvious 
that the most desirable Surety Bond 
is that of the company whose repu- 
tation for prompt payment of just 
claims is universally recognized. 

In both ability and willingness to 
meet just claims promptly, the 
American Surety Co. has thorough- 
ly earned the confidence and good 
will of the business world. 


For Fidelity, Surety, Contract, 
Judicial or Burglary Bonds consult, 


0 of 
New York 


Founded 1884 


100 Broadway 


(Telephone Rector 9500) 





AMERICAN SURETY 
BUILDING 





189 Montague St.—Brooklyn—Tel. Main 1450 
Branch Offices& Agencies ThroughoutAmerica _ 
F. W. LAFRENTZ R. R. BROWN 
President First Vice-P ce 
:& 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on January 1, 1920, at the 
office of the Treasurer of the Company 
in New York, will be paid by the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street: 
C. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 




















LEARN FROM 
ADVERTISING 


HE main thing an adver- 
tiser wants to do is to 
tell you plainly just how and 
why his goods are worthy of 
your consideration. You can 
learn a great deal from that 
alone, because many things you 
see advertised are the things 
you buy and use in your regu- 
lar daily life. By reading the 
advertisements, you can learn 
the names and read descriptions 
of the things that are best and 
most satisfactory. 
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E are members of 

the F. T. D., an 
“association of florists 
(1200 strong) which 
makes it possibe for 
us to have flowers de- 
livered in any part of 
the’ United States or 
Canada within two or 
three hours after your 
order is received. 


DARD’S 
_ FLORIST 
341 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Established 1874 




















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the . 
wonderful new discovery thal 
relieves rupture, will be oun 
-p~ 4 No obnoxious spring: 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


‘Brooks? Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Ne cal together as aR would 
a broken limb. salves. No lies. Du 


ents, Z SS 
free. Send name and address today. 


Appliance Co., 490-¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Pesce egtedizesy 
artes nthe cont 
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ROWE SANITARY, MF. MFG. £2. 


won een ro 


AUTHORS 


Perfected MSS., fiction, VERSE or other fields, 
available for BOOK makeup, carefully read and 
considered. Prompt report whether we can fi- 
nance, market and exploit the book will be ren- 
dered after examination. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
SWEETEN THE BREATH 
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. What, 


bright.” 


‘ after all, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Independent Lesson 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 

Political and Economic Reconstruction in 
Europe—“‘Getting the World on Its Feet 
Again,” “The London Conference,” 
“Italian Troubles.” 


according to Mr. Sisson, are the 
chief economic needs of Europe at the 
present time? How are these needs to be 
supplied? 

What proofs does Mr. Sisson offer that, 
“The great need [in France] is not for- 
eign machines and tools, but materials with 
which to operate idle equipment”? 
“England, however, is fundamentally 
sound.” Discuss this statement under the 
following headings: (a) finance, (b) man- 
ufactures, (c) shipping. 

“The situation in Belgium is particularly 
Show that the facts presented 
justify this statement. 


. What economic and political problems are 


clamoring for solution in Italy at the pres- 
ent time? 

If the United States fails to ratify the 
Treaty, what will be the probable effect on 
European international relations? 


Do you agree that, “We cannot safely re- 
fuse to help Europe, and it is sound busi- 
ness to do all that we reasonably can to 
speed the rehabilitation of . - countries 
abroad” ? 


- To Get Our Share of World Trade. 


Prove that, “In our own interest, for the 
sake of our foreign trade and our war 
loans, - we must safeguard Europe 
against a breakdown of credit, exchange 
and commerce.” How is this to be done? 
“Every nation needs American food, ma- 
chinery and raw materials . . .—but 
American exports to Europe have shown a 
sharp decline.” Why? 

“The excess of her imports over exports 
has driven European exchange down to un- 
precedented low levels.” Make this state- 
ment the basis for a discussion of the 
theory of international . exchange. 


“Clearly we must stimulate our import 
along with our export trade.” How is this 
to be done? 

The Italian Immigrant—‘Our Common 
Interest.” 

From what part of Italy have most of the 
emigrants to America come? How do you 
account for this fact? 

What has the Italian ie, contrib- 
uted to the of the 
United States? 


The author of this article seems to feel that 
both as matter of national and internation- 
al policy it would be a mistake to restrict 
too closely Italian immigration into this 
country. Do you agree? 

Comment on this statement: “Especially 
important is the question of the treatment 
of immigrant workmen in social legisla- 
tion.” 
- A Hold-Up on the Railroads. 


Summarize the provisions of the Cummins 
Railroad Bill referred to in this article. 
What are the grounds of Senator LaFol- 
lette’s opposition to the bill? 


Do you feel that the railroads should be 
returned to private ownership early in 
1920 or that the solution of the question 
should be deferred to a later time? 


What is the present status of the Peace 
Treaty? Do you see any signs that the dead- 
lock will soon be broken? 

Why has Senator Borah renounced all 
claim to the Republican presidential nom- 
ination? Discuss the relative claims of 
Senator Johnson and General Wood to the 
nomination. 


Community Housekeeping—Don’ t 
Come Out of the Kitchen.” 
are the advantages of communal 
and of codperative housekeeping 
which the author fails to discuss? 
Are the examples of communal meals given 
in this article the only ones which could be 
given? 
What does this statement mean: 





“For, 
i it is not the producer that 
rules in the end, but the consumer.” 

Draw up, if you can, an answer to th 
— indictment against the communa 


ENGLISH: 


L 
COMPO 


BY FREDERICK HOUK (LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH peranritent, STUYVESANT 


1. 
1. 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
To Get Our Share of World Trade. 
Joshua Willis Alexander. : 
Write a single paragraph explaining - 
two ways in whi ent 
Commerce can aid the United States to = 
tain world 


Imagine that you are an employee of one 
of the Bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce. Write a short report of informa- 
tion that will aid the development of our 
‘foreign trade. 

Explain the following sentence: “Our mis- 
takes of the past have been due in large 
part to a lack of data upon which to base 
correct decisions:” 

Show how the sentence just quoted ap- 
plies to debating, or to the writing of ar- 
gument. 


By | 


. Name and explain at leastjfive methods 


of obtaining data. 


. Bxplain why the ability to Obtain data is 


as well worth cultivating as the ability to 
speak or write correctly. 

Write a paragraph in full explanation of 
the figure, “We cannot erect a Chinese 
wall around this country with doors that 
open outward only.” 

Explain why it is reasonable to believe the 
paged “If Europe sinks, we, too, will 

be dragged into the quagmire.” 

Define every one of the following words: 
stabilized, fiscal year, ities, re- 
habilitation, disseminating. 


. Getting the World on its Feet Again. 


By Francis H. Sisson. 


Give a talk in which you explain what the 
writer means by saying: “The civilized 
peoples of the world are i leagued 
together thru economic conditions. Each is 
dependent upon the other.” 
— by illustrations from history, that 
e 
writer when he says: “Eventually, I 
confident, the constructive forces will win.”, 
Summarize, as far as possible, the problems 
that now continent various lands. 


. Read aloud, with proper emphasis, the last 


paragraph of the article. 


. What can you do to fulfill the “high and 


great trust” that you, as an American, 
have in your keeping? 
It’s Only Teacher! 
Wilkinson, 
Draw from the article material for a con- 
structive paragraph on “Advantages Gained 
by a Community That Elevates the Position 
of Teacher.” 
What attitude of mind concerning teach- 
ers is expressed in the following works: 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 9 Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Great Expectations” 
For what reasons should the a at large 
respect the following teachers: James A 
Garfield, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Ex-President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Butler of Columbia, President 
Wilson ? 
Prove that it will benefit any community 
to increase the salaries of its teachers. 
The Elusive Fourth Dimension. 
Edwin E. Slosson. 


The “Fourth Dimension” is 


By Marguerite 


By 


a mathemati- 


" eal term. Draw from the article a defini- 


Poe eo Oe ee 


tion of the “Fourth Dimension.” 

Prove that the article gives a list of inter- 
esting stories, well worth the 

What is the nature of many of H. G. 
Wells’s stories? 

In what ways are H. G. Wells’s stories 
like Hawthorne’s stories? 

Do any of Edgar Allan Poe’s stories re- 
semble H. G. Wells’s stories? Explain. 
Draw from this article material for an in- 
genious and surprizing story. 

Explain how Jules Verne would have taken 
advantage of such material. 

What is the principal point of Dr. Slosson’s 
article? 
The News of the Week. 


Give a talk explaining the recent troubles 
in Egypt. 

What is the present situation between the 
United States and Mexico? 

Explain the steps by which national pro- 
hibition has come into being. 

What questions still trouble the people of 
Europe? 

What has become y-! “The League of Na- 
tions” ? 

Explain “the — question,” 














